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Editor's Preface 



e ^L."I'li"'*l".? Thinking" was tht thems for the 1986 Annual Meetlna of the 

Sou*h Atlantic Philosophy of Eduction Sodity and is rful^ ref ^flcVed^°n 
pages that follow. It Is entl rely appropHati that phll osophers of ^ulat^on 
be involved with this topic, for thiy can bring to It a gsneraV per°peot?vf nS? 
often found In other disciplines In the field of educatlo-nal stjdies. TMs ?s 
not to disparaga the contributions of other fltlds: rather It 1« to affirm%h! 
vitality of the contributions that com from philosophy IP' education. ' 

hn+ the years the Society has tnjoyid many notewor-hhy keynote speakers 

S!d attention on thi mietlng tf^eme so completely Is 

that crlllffl'fMn!;* JohnMcPeck. The majlr p-oint of h1s^d^ess" 

"tf£ h^^^ think1n| Is best achliVid In iducation through understanding of 
th» broad domains of human txptrltnce which we call t&e d1sc1pl1nes"--runs 
confcr-ary to what many popular proponents of the critical thinking skfl Is 

?ha^^l^^*' J?^'^- ^!^'^ an 1conocla.*t1c no^ fir ^Uer 

fl;^^ # fh-*u"^ the necessity of a foundation of facts and Information 1n 
wr^hn?nH* h "'''"^'''?- ' ■'"dependent of any particular content, he urged tha? 
nL™°— *^%^'"P';^V^'"^.u"0**"* foundations In the sT^ ementary school as 
prerequisites for Uter. "higher ordtr" thinking at the sa«ondary school level. 

^r«,-t^iai^*E-^u?P°"" McPeck's addrtss, Proftssor KlngsMey Price agreed that 
^^^i^ thinking as an isolated skin Is inappropriate fco lntroduci to young 
chflriren. for what makes critical thinking critical is that "the person who 
thirtks. thinks about his thinking." and this Involve a certain degree of 
inteTlectual maturity. Price quallfiid this to Include -^he proposltlln that 
waiPthSt H^^t'" t«"?ht certain subjects, such as t^e social studies. lS 
th \ Unc'-Tt''"! acctptance of nationalistic sentiments. In one 
Mf:ns^, then, he argued that some critical ski'nj can perhaps be tauahf 
howewer. in another sense we can no more ttach humans tea think than we can 
Pit! *° swim, for thinking is to humans as swimming Is to fish" H ?s 
part oT their natural vocation. 

These brief summative statemtnti give an Indication «sf the phllosoohlcal 

a?tl«daf IIh'h? ^^^^^"3- concurr«*.t%ess1oS"we?e wa? 

attended and the discussions livtly. As is the case in alternate years the 
mtet» ng had the added attraction of the Prisidential Sddress. this year 
t^T^u^J'^'lc^ Jeanne Pittlg. "On Making the Ed , „cai"n ' of Teachers 
the Vavol« attractivi setting and ginlal welcome afforded by 

en?a^^h^f All ^'"l ^"^ acconiinodatlons ma^e the meeting most 

enjpr^ble. All members of the Society will ctrtalnly look forward to a return 
to L^^ola College and Baltimore "on thi shores of the Chesapeake Bay ° 



Samuel M, Cfcr-ayer, Editor 
February, 1S87 
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ABSTRACT 

TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING THROUGH THE DISCIPLINES: 

CONTENT VERSUS PROCESS 

John E, McPeck 
University of Western Ontario 

In brief, this paper argues that the only efficacious route to teaching 
effective critical thinking. is through, and within, the standard disciplines. 
This may ieem to some to be a very traditional. 1f not reactionary, position to 
take on the question of how to teach critical thinking. But the grounds for 
this view reside in what I will call a Wittgenstelnian view about the ways 1n 
which thought is intimately connected to language, if not actually composed of 
language, and that sophliticated thought (and critical thinking is a sub-set of 
this) requires the sophisticated use of language. And insofar as the 
diselpllnes are composed of different "language games" (a U Wittgenstein), and 
the disciplines represent the broadest domains of human experience that we 
know, then learning the language of disciplines Is the major prerequisite for 
sophisticated thought In these broad doirialns. 

The so-called "thinking skills movyment" argues that you can teach certain 
intellectual "skiUs" that are Independent of any particular content (e.g.. 
like being able to type is a general skill which Is independent of content); 
and that these skills can and will transfer across domains. fypical examples 
of these general skills are to be found in the use of logic, both formal and 
Informal, and also in certain general "problem solving" skills. 

The major point of my paper is to expose the several confusions which this 
view rests upon, and to demonstrate the ways in which the ability to think. 



Ontar1o.°"clnad^ ^^^^^'^ °^ Education. University of Wes tern Ontario. London. 
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aven In the applications of logic. Is contingent upon understanding the 
coniplexlties of the domain-specific language wherein the problem resides. 
Thus. tHe major prerequisite, if not the only prerequisite, of critical 
thinking Is coming to understand, and to think and to speak In terms of, the 
language of the broad domains of human e^cperlence which we call the 
disciplines . Along the way, and toward the end of the paper. I make several 
pedagogical observations, and suggestions, for how we might better prepare 
students to be the autonomous thinkers which we all desire. Among these Is the 
observation that straight-forward receptive learning of facts and Information 
is often denigrated by educators and researchers alike (e.g., Benjamin Bloom); 
however. I argue that, this is to render a serious disservice to this kind of 
learning because it 1s not only the major building block of knowledge, but 
facts are complex things which have connections and logical Implications which 
reach beyond themselves. And the mental weaving of these connections Is what 
education and critical thinking Is fundamentally about. Indeed, so-called 
"higher order" learning is Itself predicated on having this broader 
understanding of how certain facts and Information are connected or related to 
something else. With this as background, I suggest that It is premature to 
introduce "critical thinking", as such, into the early grades of schooling, and 
to wait until high school before we begin the process of getting students to 
crlticiie and seriously question their own, or other's, point of view. You 
don't race a pony until its legs are ready for it. 
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ON CRITICAL THINKING I 

RESPONSE TO PROFESSOR McPECK 

Kingsley Prlcft 
The Johns Hopkins Unlvarsity 

Thinking Movement in Mental Acts. 



What is critical chinking? Well first - , . 

Claarly, it la som^hlng don.' Not by fS^o^ SolaLlaf ^^1^^'"'"^ 
trees as such, nor by the low.r animals at least t^ ^^ J °^ 

there Is thinking, we may always askr'who doeflt"- ?L""% '^i* '^^S"-- Wherever 
thing of one of the kinds m.ntLn.d would bfuLiteill^Lir '^ThJ^^'' " * 
rather, by human beings, disembodied spirits and God^ 'o " ^one, 

. thing of one of these kinds would n^^k/^^^^l^^' done by 

Not th^"ovie^t1i^i%r'hrus"upo^ f '""'f^^ In movement, 

stones rolling down a slope of t™ . ^ f without like the movement of 

bodies twitchfng from Il^ctrlc s^o" ordod^"*''f S?^ °^ ^^^^"8 human 

rather, movemeni that thfrnovLf thLrtfS'pIrf ^n as's'^'T' '^'^ 
talking with Euthyphro, Plato takes of r^ Jr^f Socrates takes part In 

Picasso takes pari In the Dilntlnf.? n movement of writing the Euthyphro . 
the Polanalse SllltaLe =~as H u^'.^S""'"' Pl^ytng o f ' 

luthyphro . appreciating 'the lueJnLa and tS I f"'/^ movement of reading the 
filing, voting, and elplaiSnribou^thf Jeathir IhlnL^r?" 
that expresses the consci""s--4 of the thin ^ ^h f' ^h^"'*^"* bodily movement 
mencal movement like the movement from m«2?8 moves. It Is also purely 

night, the musing movemlnrfrorone parf^f rd'vlreS^''" ^^^^ th^e 
association from one Idea to another IL \ another, of free 

in an argument. Thinking Is movement If ^h^°°^«"•"t from one thought to another 
writing, or pure iikelSaminr^nf reas1ning!°'°"'"'"^^"'°'''^ 



if. .^?"e 2 unlnt: rSS y'anf ^titlS^:;^ - 
^^IrS^M-^'-^ ™thS to-thaf ofa^tSerrbS A 
^^o^'i^^ii^^^iTT'i^^' statlonarlly awai. of the ear^h^ 
rounding pressure would i^n.; tl .^^""^ "^"^^ °^ J"«t this one sur- 

ness of^just onlthlng is a case oft hi \f'"^*"! f «8"« that aware- 

, this view with whaJUfbef^rrbfpoJntlng'Lf thaf ^ consistency of 
is not simply thrust upon a person who Is aware hJt awareness of just one tnfng 
participate in the world—a view that Ues at th= ^ tt °^ ""^^^"8 '° 

sophical vocabulary that sneaks ^f2^^= J bottom, perhaps, of the phllo- 

.ct IS a parson.s^elJr.:irf Jf%°L "^^-f^- witfthf hSf^r ' "^"^'^ 
bodily movement,, and thinking. In the broadest sins e ol Se te™ 1^" 
engaging in a mental act or moving from one to anotherf ' P^^^^'^ 

II. Critical Thinking, Not Found In Single Acts. 



raovament 



Is critical thinking, then, critical acts of auareness'or crltir.1 

ten u. what critica l n lot 2.t ±t '""^ng Is b.caus. It »o3ld not 

o. awaren... ^.ll-r.lT.V. ^^^^l^^ ^.i^^^li;::^^' 



il™t^tylj:,lTll'n''' Philosophy, Ihe Johns Hopkins .nlveralty. 



toward, or the person, hitnself. who directs his awareness toward an obleet 
We must look Into the matter more deeply. wara an object . 

^ awarenes« be critical? I tnean by "a single act" an 

unlnti^J^^^f f" k' * baglnning and an end. la quite* 

uninterrupted in between. To think of Julius Caesar now and then aRaln ii 
one 2nd th'" ^""^^^ ''^ different acts of awareness though they are of 
SL?2 ? object, not in a single act of awareness of that object A 

single act of awareness is any act like the awareness of this particular red 
patch, or of this particular dominant seventh on G. or this particular 
rtSs'Lrtic'^l that Julius Caesar was the first emperor of Ron:e. 

or this particular awareness of the proposition that Julius Caesar was tha 
first emperor of Rome because he secured control of the army and the provinces 
Could such an act be critical wholly within itself, m total isolatiorfSm 

obLct w^ ff H°^-'^i"^^8' ^""^y " " the awareness of an 

if it werf awareness of it as the critical awareness of it| 

would hi ' ^1,''°"^^ ^^"^ critical thinking. That 

would be, as the philosophers say. absurd. To be aware of a red patch of 
the dominant seventh on G, of the proposition that Julius Caesar Sas the first 
thfarllnf °' °' Proposition that he was so because he controlled 

the army and the provinces to be aware of each of these objects in a single 

act of awareness is not to be critically aware of it. not even In the last 
reJealed!' '^^"^^ °' of Caesar's being the'?lrs^"emparof is 

III. Not in Complexes of Successive Acts. 

If a bit of thinking is critical, it must be composed of several 
successive acts. They must be acts of the same person of course; if they were 
not, they would not make one bit of thinking, but as many bits as there are 

SSctldlowl^rih^m?""^^^ " - - ^here arfacts 

^ Consider one person who is sleeping. His dream is made of several 
successive acts, but these several successive acts cannot make up a bit of 
If tie Ph.^ ^ °^ ^"^1"' °* the chief- baker, and 

tLiJ cStlSm ?f ""f be critical in themselves, but had to find 

their criticism in a quite separate act—Joseph's act of interpreting them 
That psychoanalysts dream that they analyze their own dreams—a tale one 

buroilf.h'f^^T ^^""^ -^"^^ ^^^^ «• critical m themselves, 

sort^L 'i"^ that they are so. Nor. for a reason of the same 

rtl A A daydreamer's daydream, however complex, be critical of itself 

that ?f r dayd^^s^ capital of the universe, Ho!!^ood== 

llnl 80«J i"to politics, secures the presidency, and protects his nation 
from Its -viland conniving emenies with a computelectricolasernuclea^ 
tlptlptoploftical heavenly shield—cannot be critical of Itself , but can 
c^lticai ^J^"^ ' " thinking. In itself . is not 

But directed thinking, in itself, is not either. Trains of acts In free 
association are directed by characteristics of the objects thought of .and 
^^n.i % awareness that follow the path laid out from premises to 

conclusion are directed by the premisses toward what they necessitate ^ Still 
ifmortaf^^ ?r are n.„tal', through 'Socrates is a man' to 'Socrates 

•Liifnf .h?" 'sMsheii.' through - - 

sailing ships' to 'islands in tropical seas'; and this last movement. In 
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Jaken L^i f uncritical. But unles. "critical- a„r'dirac=tad" are 
taken to mean just the same thing, chase directed trains of acts o« awaranlsa 
are no more critical than those that lack direction as do draaL. SoS 
slaaplng and waking. Critical thinking cannot be found in alngla ^cta of 
SlcSf* coaplaxes of successive acts a. such. undiJtad or 



IV. 



Not In Acts of Awarenass, and Not In Their Objects, 



Still, critical thinking is surely thinking that is liiione w«=.y directed 
Hhara m critical thinking, night this dir.ctedness be forf Motrin Jha 
characLT^f contains. These acts, in themselves, io. no 
ote^^n^f f "ever. Engaging in them consists ±„ nothing mor^ than 

proposi>lon°"'? '''^ f objeets^-this patch, that chord, e4 ar.^ such a 
proposition ■ Possessing no Internal characteristics . none of these acta can 

^onff ^H."^ ''^'^ °* "s own natural and oonsequ^ntly 

course Th^"^^ '^''^^^ ^^^^ relation, to onaanotheS of ' 

lut a±;^.^r "mes. and so precede and ammA on« another, 

act af ^. h - a characteristic that could distinguish It fro^ another 

act as such, we cannot say that any one act Is directed toward this act raSer 
so dlre"Liif a°d%'"' ""T^' "^^^ " directed toward .nyTlF SJatlver! 
fict St It K JSf crlticalness of thinking ^Bvmt ,tm from the 

race that It is made up of acts of awareness. 

critical brdJrLt?n^%'f stand forth In acts of awarenesi make thinking 

critical by directing its movement from one of Its constitugnt actg to another 

SLe that will °° di^ct Ma thl^^ilng to 

those that will complete his picture? And Is not critical painting, palntlna 
that moves from the painter's awareness of his initial stroL in direction 
of the final strokes they Indicate? Or consider the proposltlDns 1^1 an 
argument. Do not some of the propositions the thinker is S of^rect his 

Irofthf • ''"^ """^1 thinking, thing tl^rmoves 

from th. awareness of premisses In the direction of th«ir coElullorL^ ?he 

m^r'wnk if a °^J"-"ons must be 'No^ The painter" thl^rg^er 

?oL n <^ thoroughly mechanical or spontaneous way. Thipalnt.^ out of 
The^nnerK"^"''^ be painting just one more scene of tL Gran/canal or of 
merha^?^ 1 "8"" thinking quite apontmiOusly _ And 

Besldef spontaneous thinking must be opposed to crltM thfaking: 

have biL "I^J^w - '^^"'^^"S D'- J°hnson who nevitwaa. might 

have been mistaken none the lessj and lesser critics are miatakan witeh great 

aL?SS' lo^L'l'"'''"^^" """""'^ relations of It.obJeSSl! 
nlcessl^y! " other™would always follow the rlsht path out of 

Thinking^ell^^'^"''*'''® Intention to Direct the Movement of Soie Person's 

The dlrectedness of critical thinking cannot consist in tto dirt ^tednass 
of some of its acta toward others; there can be no such dlro^Eataess. Nor does 
relatfoif * f"" succession of its acts aonf o„ to Ih^ 

Ihlt i^T its objects—not in the fact, as Spinoza might m put ±t 

that the movement from one act to another parallels the relation of t»i«ir 
thafth* " • dlrectedness of critical thinking dapenda upon tfc. fact 
do^L Thlf '.^"^^ thinking, i.e.. ato!t wh=t he is 

f?Sfd ^ though required, is not enough however, One «ight 

carSul ob«i; f if ''1^°''^ directing it as does the wlje awak« and 
careful observer of hi. own free association. What makes the srltlcam thinker 
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?L ?L ; ) he attends to what he Is doing in ordar to do it well, not 
Ul. And he does it well where the transitions from one mental act to 
another yield an awarenesa of a complex object that is good, not bad 
Schubert wrote some of his songs without thinking about his writing tham^== 
spontaneously, not critically. Most of us. most of the time, vote without 
?n^r votl„g^==out of habit, not critically. And most of us 

infer that Socrates is mortal from 'All men are and ha is one' mechanlcallv 
off "^"y- P°"derad ovar his writing of his "first symphony' 

off and on. for twenty years. Some of us, sometimes, ask about our voting 
whether it might lead to a better community than would voting differently 
And a few of us, occasionally try 'Socrates is a Greek' to show ourselves' 
the validity of our usual inference. Schubert did not try to think well In 
writing some of his songs; he simply wrote them well. Brahms thought well 
waff.i? 5^ ?f '^"^ °^ symphony J but the thinking he engaged in 

well ani "^i^ to Improve upon earlier stages. And a flw of us fhink 

locLtef bv ^''"'^ validity of th« famous inference about 

Socrates by trying one that Is invalid. To think critically about thinking Is 
to examine what we ar. aware of from one rime to another with a view to 

Dresenf f ^ " ^ f ^"'^ ^^"^ ^^e replacement appears to 

present a better whole to our awareness. i-h =. ..u 

Well, noj not quite. That view makes critical thinking always directed 
toward improving the thlnklns of the critic. And of course, that la not 
clf^;. thinker £ar excellence, was concerned with the 

clarity, the validity, and the truth of other people's thinking™ at least 
in principle It was Euthyphro's thinking about piety that he was still 
trying to make into a better whole when Euthyphro remembered that he was In 
a hurry and must depart. And so. the debater trlea to improve the thinking 
of his opponent, the art critic that of the painter, the music critic that of 
Che musician etc. etc.. Let us say. then, that critical thinking is thinking 
about somebody's thinking In order to discover how one part should be 
connected with another In such a way as to make the whole of the objects 
aHiih? " awa^ness as good a whole as posslble--..a« useful, as beautiful, 
as right, as probable, or true, as consiateut as it can be. 

VI. No Such Thing as Critical Thinking In General, or It's Skill, only in 



^H,- .Notice an interesting coiollary. Critical thinking need not be good 
thinking. It must be thlnklna that the thinker tries to do well. But tryinE 
need not succeed, and critical thinking need not be thinking well The 
student of composition may think critically In writing his exercise In fugue 
of all afJ"?"-' the harkenlng to It, will almost certainly fall far short 
llntnt ^f^ °^ " certainly, were written without a 

single moment a self-conscious self -direction. The earnest student of history 
may show great critical care In writing his term assay; but. all the same 
the evidence for his thesis may be inadequate or marshalled without clarify. 
The critic of Darwin's thinkirig may examine his data in minute detail but 
still be mistaken in his judgament of the propositions Darwin found them to 

A second corollary is that critical thinking differs enormously from 
one context to another. To try to think well about melodies, chords and 
transitions is to try to bring Into one's awareness a good musical composition. 
To try to think well about the coming election Is to try to find a good way 
to vote. To try to think well about propositions describing the transition 
from republic to empire is to try to bring Into one's awareneas a good 
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description of that segment of Roman history. And to try to think well 
about the positive integers la to try to bring into one 'a mind a good set 
of propoaltiona about them. But the goodness of a musical composition is 
quite unlike the goodness of voting which is it's obligatoriness ; the 
goodness of voting ia quite unlike the goodneaa of an historical essay which 
is the truth or probability its theses borrow from their evidence- and the 
goodness of an historical essay is quite unlike the goodness of a theory of 
the positive integers which is its coherence with its postulates and primitive 
ideas like 'zero', 'successor of, etc. 

A third corollary Is that there can be no such thing as critical thinking 
as such, or in general. The goodness that the critic aims at in his thinking 
differs with the kinds of objects he would make a whole of; and the 
crlticalness of his thinking from one kind to another can be the same only in 
the trivial sense that the same word, "critical", is used for its dasoription 
How clearly mistaken it is then, as Professor McPeek has pointed out, to 
Identify critical thinking with one of its disparate epiphanies like the 
clarification of the meaning of words and sentences, the correct assessment 
of statements, or even Cwhat Is slightly less mistaken) the effort to clarify 
or to assess correctly! — ~" — ' 

A fourth corrollary is, perhaps, the most Important for our purposes 
There can be no such thing as the skill of thinking critically . A skill is 
an ability to do something well like the skill of watch repair, of adding 
numbers, and of analyzing arguments. Now, an ability can be understood only 
m terms of Its doing | there is no way to distinguish one ability from any 
other except by reference to what it is the ability to do. There is no sense 
to the notion of an ability except what Is borrowed from the notion of its 
exercise. Consequently, there is no sense to the notion of an ability to do 
something well that does not depend upon the notion of what is done— -and 
done well or 111. And the skill of critical thinking can be nothing more 
than the ability to think well about thinking™ musically, morally, 
hlsttorlcally, mathematically, etc.. And since these are different abilities, 
each from the others, there can be no such thing as the skill of thinking 
critically taken generally, in abstraction from all the various good wholes 
that thinking would construct. And even if there were, its exercise could 
not guarantee success since critical thinking. Itself, like thinking 
unqualified, might always go astray. 

VII. A Difficulty in McPeek 's Argument For This View. 

And so, I have come to one of Professor McPeek 'a theses: that there is 
no such thing as critical thinking in general. He comes to this view through 
the Wlttgenstelnlan analogy of language with games, and the assumption that 
thinklni and language are Identical or perallal. 

The analogy, I believe, runs like this. A game is an activity of using 
toys, defined by its rules, to achieve an objective understood also In terms 
of those rules. Chess is the activity of using pawns, knights, etc.— - 
defined by the rules for moving them— to achieve checkmate, understood in 
terms of the rule-governed moves that precede it. But there are many games, 
each with its own set of rules, its own toys, and its own objective to be 
accomplished by using them. One cannot play one game, therefore, by using 
the toys of a second. To set up rules and toys for playing a game in general 
would be nothing more than to establish another game with its own rules, toys, 
and objective. Now language is like a set of games. It is a set of 
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activicias each conslatlng in the use of words, sentences, etc. (It's toys) 
determined by a certain oet of rules, to achieva an objactlve also determined 
by tho„ rules for using chose words, sentences, etc..' The historian usee 
his words for achieving his objective, an historical record; the physicist 
his words for realizing a description of the physical world the theoiogfan 
?i ;^f°i *=^i^^*"f a theology, etc.. And the historian couid no more w?lte 
in tne language of physiea than could the physicist in the language o£ 
tneology. And a laniuage for talking in general like a game for playlna In 
leneral would be just another language alongside history, physics , and' the 
rest; or it would be nothing at all. J- p f , <*na tne 

fH^^ thinking is identical with, or parallel to language; and so, while 

there are many separate ways of thinking or subjects to think about, there 
is no way of thinking in general, or general thlnkini about any subject 
whatever. And since there is no way of thinking in general, there Is no such 
thins as critical thinking In general-^-no such thing as critical thinking, 
applicable in all contexts. 

The analogy, 'language-game', is widely influential; and i£ there is 
not an Identity, there surely seems to be a parallelism between language and 
thinking, still. I think the concept, 'language-game ' . really does noi help 
much in talking about thinking because the concept, 'game', on Wittgenstein's 
view, is quite unbounded. No finite list of characteristics can give ua the 
characteristics that are necessary for an activity's being a game; and if " 
that is so. to say that speaking or language is like playing a game cannot 
cell us very much about what language is. And if that is so. Insisting that 
Chinking IS identical, or parallel with language cannot give us much 
information either. 

To reach the thesis about no critical thinking in general, by the shorter 
route of noticing Che different kinds of goodness toward which critical 
thinking directs Itself is to expose one's argument, I believe, to fewer 
possible attacks. 

VIII. Teaching to Think Critically Should Start Early in Some Cases. 

Can the schools teach people to think ciitleally? Clearly not if 
teaching them to think critically is to Casch them to think critically In 
general, since there can be no such thinking. 

But; what about teaching them to think critically about particular subjects'? 
Professor McPeck argues that the schools can and should; but only after they 
have laid a good basis for the student's non-critical thinking in his 

knowledge of established subjects ^what he calls "normal rational thinking" 

Students should be taught something of the fine arts, morality, the social 
natural, and mathematical sciences, etc.. without a view to criticism of ' 
Chem in order that they should have some material to think critically about- 
and teaching students to think critically about these subjects Is not teaching 
them logic which is Just another subject™the subject, perhaps, of abstract 
possibilities. Rather, it is encouraging them to consider one established 
subject or another to see how its parts might be altered to make a better 
whole, or whether they already form a whole that cannot be improved upon. 

I would qualify this late Introduction of encouraging critical thinking. 
The purpose of teaching in the schools is to transmit culture from one 
generation to another with a view toward improving human life. For this 
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purpose, ■om« subjects should not be caught crltieally at an early age because 
there is little queationlni of them at that age, because there Is little room 
for eorrecclon In them, and because they are useful In improvlni human life. 
To encourage fourth graders to consider the question whether three comes 
after two, or three times two is six, would be absurd although similar 
questions might well occupy the thought of mature logicians; and it would be 
un-useful because it might bring them to confusion and doubt about what they 
need to know in order to live well. 

Other subjects, the student should be encouraged to be critical about from 
the very beginning. In almost every lower school in almost every nation the 
social studies present that nation's culture as the best, that nation's wars 
as holy, that nation's military leaders as paragons of virtue, and, though not 
so ofcen, that nation's art as supremely good. Established early, these 
nationalistic baliefs are never corrected in most cases. They deceive the 
believer into welcoming every war In prospect, and Into Justifying it after 
the fact. They form a good part of the basis for the enormous enterprise of 
multi-national or universal destruction and preparation for it that 
preoccupies almost all the human race in these latter days. Such nationalistic 
sentiments, established in school subjects, cannot be dis-established by mature 
reflection except in unusual circumstances. And the subjects of art. history 
literature, sociology, career planning, etc. into which such injurious beliefs 
enter should surely be taught critically from the very beginning 



IX. Interpreted in one way, it might succeed. 

Let me add a casual observation on the literature of teaching critical 
chinking. Those who advocate it often seem to me to have something quite 
different in mind from what Professor McPeck and 1 have in mind when we use 
the phrase, "critical thinking". For Professor McPeck, critical thinking 
IS thinking about the thinking about a subjecc in a skeptical way-— looking 
toward improvement in the thinking about It if possible. For me. critical 
thinking is thinking about the thinking about a subject with a view toward 
making it as good a whole of thinking as possible. I believe we have much 
the same thing in mind. 

Now, many psychologists and educationists mean by "critical thinking" 
noehing more than good thinking | and by the "skill of crltieal thinking" not 
the ability to do good thinking well— -a redundancy if not a solecism, but 
Che ability of arranging well the circumstances within which people of a 
given sort learn most, or most thoroughly, or most quickly, or something 
like that. So, the skill of critical thinking sometimes refers to the ability 
of arranging a social context well, e.g.. of arranging students in groups to 
work at solving problems, or the ability of arranglns the elements of 
Individual psyches well, e.g., of re-^ligning or altarlng attitudes toward 
a subjecc, toward learning It, etc.. For many psychologists and educationists, 
teaching a skill of critical thinking is teaching people to arrange their lives 
so that they will contain those circumstances, both social and personal 
within which good thinking may occur. This teaching, of course, consists in 
establishing such circumstances in the classroom in order that the student, 
having found them there, may carry them from it into his life in general 
^^m'^u^-, ^m"* -® teaching of a skill of critical thinking in this sense 
of skill is an empirical matter. There may well be circumstances within 
which students of a given sort think better about war or history or physics 
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Chan they do outside tham. We may hope fervently that there are that 
psychologiata will discover chem. chat they will ba brought into our 
classrooms, and that students will carry them thence into their lives in 
general. 

Still, even if our ceaching should be thus reformed, wa could not teach 
people to think or to think critically in an Important sense of "teach" To 
think. I.e., to engage In mental acts and to move from one to another in the 
ways that are appropriate to different kinds of thoughtful wholes- 
aesthetic, moral, cognitive, logical. etc.™to think is an ability we have 
by nature if we have it at all. Teaching might arrange circumstances that 
encourage ics exercise, but it cannot produce the ability whose exercise It 
might thus promote. Swimlng is an ablllcy men do not have by nature, and 
consequently, one may teach it to another by producing it in him™by 'brlniina 
him to engage in the movements that compose it. But the fish swin by nature 
and nothing can produce the ability in them since they possess it on their 
own. _ It makes no sense, therefore, to speak of teaching them to swim in the 
way in which it makes no sense to teach the tides to roll. It is nonserse 
of the same kind to speak of teaching the ability to think or to think 
critically. As John Locke might have remarked, God did not make men bipeds 
and leave it to psychologists and educationists to make them thinkers or 
even critical thinkers. Those movements mark their natural vocation 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR CHILDREN AND THE CRITICAL THINKING MOVEMENT 

Robert J. Mulvaney 
University of South Carolina 

Like a great sea, critical thinking has in recent years washed over educational 
theory and practice in this country and abroad, threatening to engulf p.11 our fondest 
fashions and fads. Not since basic skills burst on the scene have we been so threat- 
ened. In fact the jargon is suspiciously similar. We have known for years that 
Johnny can t read, write or count. Now we have learned to our horror that he can't 
think either. The responss has been predictably massive. Vast national and interna- 
tional conferences have convened from Harvard to Sonoma. Huge, neatly packaBed 
courses have been developed to assist the harried teacher in the latest of her 
responsibilities. Computers lag not far behind and soft-ware packages sprout like 
the proverbial asparagus in May. One I saw recently promised a "Socratic dialogue" 
between student and his user-friendly program. One wonders what one-on-one metallic 
irony lies below the surface of that one! 

Of course, like all such perceived crises, the Crit Think crisis has its grain 
of truth too. And there is sufficient evidence that students these days lack rudi- 
mentary conceptual and inferential skills. They also seem lass creative and indepen- 
dent than we would like them to be. An imbalance in the pursuit of valid educational 
objectives has led to too great stress on testing, the right answer and memorization 
m the past fifteen years or so. Back to the basics itself, admirably designed to 
counteract some of the unstructured experiments of the sixties, has gone too far, and 
the gams made m literacy and numeracy have led us away from other equally praise- 
worthy goals, among them following a train of argument to the right answer, as well 
as knowing the right answer. 

But, as a number of philosophers and psychologists have observed, before the 
pendulum swings once again too far, policy makers, administrators and teachers had 
better take a close look at thinking skills and raise some fundamental questions 
about what the term means and how it is to be applied in the day-to-day experience of 
the classroom. I want to examine today three worthy individuals who think critically 
about critical thinking. They are John McPeck whose Cr itical Thinking and Education - 
has raised our consciousness conaiderably about this issue, Robert SternSeril ^SJe 
recent Phi Delta Kappan articles add a further dimension to doubts about the useful- 
ness of many critical thinking materials, and finally the Indefatigable and apparent- 
ly deathless Mortimer Adler who recently delivered himsalf of a brief but elegant 
broadside against the movement in the pages of Education Week . 

At the same time 1 hope to show that the major criticisms these men make against 
critical thinking programs fail to score against one of them, the Philosophy for 
Children program developed by Matthew Lipman, with which I have been working in 
schools in South Carolina for the past few years. In a meeting of SAPES two years 
ago, I introduced this program and described It in seme detail. I shall be briefer 
today, hoping that most, of you will know something about the program. Basically, 
Philosophy for Children Is an Intsgrated program in reasoning skills and philosophi- 
cal Inquiry designed for children in the elementary, middle and high schools. It was 
developed some fifteen years ago by Prof. Lipman (and thus interestingly antedates 
the current hysteria over thinking skills) and has been implemented in some form or 
other in over 4000 schools nationwide and abroad. It consists of a series of novels, 
written at grade-appropriate reading levels, in which children dialogue among 
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themselvM and with various constituencies of adults about basic philosophical 

°' humanity. Issues in the theory of knowledge, ethles and evt.n 
questions of ultimate destiny, such as the existence of God and life after death In 
the course of their discussions, they discover and master certain reasoning skills 
and rii?? i^"?Mf ""'■^^ inference, classification skills. concept development 

? 5" '^^-^^ I "B"« that this program satisfies many 

of the demands of eritical thinking enthusiasts, but as philosophy, it avoids many of 
the criticisms levelled against critical thinking programs in general. 

"® f^f?- °^ ^° McPeck. I shall concentrate in this paper on the 

skillful summary of his major objections to Crlt Think found in his article "Critical 
Thinking and the 'Trivial Pursuit' Theory of Knowledge'-^ In this article he presents 
us with three demurrers.- (1) Thinking is never found In isolation and should not be 
so taught. It IS always about something, and should be taught rooted in some obiect 
some content. As he says in his articlei j . 



I thought It important to point out that thinking , let alone 
critical thinking, is always about some particular thing or 
subject (let us call this thing X). and that it therefore makes 
little or no sense to say "I teach thinking simpliciterj, " or "I 
teach thinking in general but not^about anything in particular." 
All such talk is literal nonsense. 

(2) A second objection concei-ns the possibility of formulating and teaching "generic" 
thinking skills. McPeck. observing the wide variety of types of thinking found in 
fields as disparate as poetry and the sclenc.s. insists that thinking is subject- 
specific, and that the skills necessary for success in one field are not necessarily 
adequate for thinking well in others. He writes: 

...an effective thinker in one area is not necessarily an 
effective thinker in all other areas. For example, while Einstein 
could communicate remarkably in physics he was rather inept at 
poetry. I have suggested that this is because the knowledge and 
skills required for the one activity are quite different from the 
knowledge and skills required for the other. 

This objection has Important ramifications in the area of skill transfer. McPeck 
argues that Studies have demonstrated little carryover of skills from one subject 
area to another. The danger is that courses In thinking will make children better at 
courses in thinking, and not at courses in thinking about history or mathematics. (3) 
A final objection (and one apparently that will form the content of McPeck 's paper at 
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this conference) concerns the possibility that we may. like critical thlnklne 
sieur Jourdalns, have been teaching critical thinking all along without knowing it. 
When we analyze the concept of good thinking we find a kind of independence of 
thought, a healthy "reflective skepticism", and the relevant knowledge to support 
these habits of mind. And this entails, McPeck thinks, the major Ingredients of a 
good liberal education. Thus training In the classic subject areas of the liberal 
arts will produce the Critical thinker, and no courses In Crit Think can or ought to 
be aesigned to produce these desiderata, 

u ^ find^the major thrust of this critique persuasive. Since getting into Philo- 
sophy for Children, I have observed a paralyzing surfeit of critical thinking mate- 
rials. (For those of you interested, some of the best of these are described and 
analyzed In recent volumes by Paul Chance, and Raymond S. Niekerson et al.^) I find 
in most of them a hit or miss abstractness In the choice of skills and the exercises 
to reinforce them, a hodgepodge of topics, including everything from vocabulary 
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building to chapters suspieiously resembling SAT GoaGhlng courses. Claims are re= 
peatedly made that these programs will make the student a better thinker in general, 
and the subject areas are chosen as a result from problems in geometry to problems in 
driver education. I am also appalled at tha mlsinf ormation found in the areas of 
formal logic and many odd characterisations of the range of rhetorical devices in- 
cluded within treatments of informal fallacies. Since textbooks tend to plagiarize 
other textbooks, I wonder if false information in these areas will be so well learned 
by the time kids get to college than your job and mine will be considerably more 
difficult within the next ten years or so. 

At the same time I have reservations, particularly as these objections are 
applied to programs like the Philosophy for Children program. Let me examine each in 
turn from this peculiar perspective. First of all, to the claim that thinking is 
always about something, and is never found in isolation, it is notable that reflec- 
tive thinking is thinking about thinking* In an important sense this Is a unique 
reflexive subject matter, distinguishable from such things as thinking about thinking 
about history^ or thinking about thinking about literature- In one sense such think- 
ing is generic and content free* In another sense it is specific, thinking about a 
certain object, namely thinking itself. More interestingly, thinking about thinking 
is a stock way of characterizing philosophical thinking, or at least some of it. And 
McPeck's objection surely misfires here* Whatever one may say about the emptiness of 
critical thinking, such programs as Philosophy for Children Involve a clear delimit- 
able subject area* namely philosophy* The range of problems traditionally claimed by 
philosophy, problems about the existence and nature of God, humanity and the physical 
universe, are the special content of this program. In the course of such instruction 
a wide range of thinking skills is covered* But» clearly, such thinking is not 
"thinking slmpliciter . " whatever that could mean. It is thinking about some X, where 
this X is philosophy* Of course, one of the unique properties o" philosophical 
discourse is that one tends to run into it In virtually every other area of human 
discourse* Philosophical problems pop up in the arts and sciences, In everyday life. 
It follows, then* that philosophical Inquiry can effectively be done with any experi- 
ential input j and can consequently be "plugged in" to any curricular area, wherever a 
given teacher finds it useful and convenient* Philosophy for Children finds itself, 
like many thinking skills programs, applicable across the curricular board, not be-^ 
cause it is simply thinking , but because every aspect of the curriculum has a foun- 
dation in philosophy. 

McPeck's second major point involves the existence of generic thinking skills. 
If there were such a thing as thinking in general, it would likely follow that there 
are generic thinking skills as well, imiversally applicable to any and all subject 
areas. McPeck doubts there are such things. Since thinking is always about some 
object, the skills involved will vary, he Insists, with the object under scrutiny. 
Thinking in the sciences then will demand a different set of skills from those 
involved in thinking about the arts. Here again it is likely that his objection is 
sound. But it can be carried to extremes and lead to some rather embarrassing and 
absurd conclusions* Surely he would not wish to maintain, for instance, that every 
particular act of thinking carries its own set of rules. They wouldn't be rules 
imder those circumstances. But It is frequently difficult to see that a given act of 
thought Is subsumable tmder a given type of thinking analogous enough with it to 
warrant using a certain rule or set of rules* And even where we might agree, for 
instance, that a given thought belongs within poetry or physics, and is therefore 
subject to the thinking skills of poetry or physics* the possibility of unworkable 
crowds of discrete subject areas still exists. To put the point another way, aren't 
the skills Involved In biology close enough to those involved In physics to warrant 
the development of a single set of thinking skills for these two areas? Similarly^ 
if poetry and the other fine arts share certain thinking skills, can't we describe 
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these as at least relatively generic? Or must we say that the skills involved in 
chemistry arenas different from those Involved in the other sciences as all of them 
are different from the skills involved in drivsrs ed, or P,E*? Surely this is only 
to a degree less chaotic than the specter of a skill tor each act of thinking. It 
seems to me that there are families of thinking skills, some of which are of very 
broad application, some of more narrow application. Broadly applicable thinking 
skills would include formal, deductive logic and perhaps much of Inductive inference. 
So-called informal logical skills are considerably more content specific. Some, like 
the argument from authority, are radically subject area dependent* Others, like the 
ad homlnM, are less so. Certain other types of thinking probably have no rules at 
all, such as the Imaginative beginnings of creative processes, or brainstorming- In 
general I think McPeck overstates his case at this point, and his relative Indiffer- 
ence toward fomal logie, while seemingly part of his argtment and derivable from it, 
actually points to a major counterexmple. Formal logical operations are applicable 
across a wide area of subject areas. Surely for this reason they ought to be part of 
the curriculi^ somewhere. Philosophy for Children claims that the best place for 
them is in philosophy, where they originated in a formal way an^^ay, md where a vast 
number of useful examples of their application are fotmd. 

Let me mention at this point that, although McPeck may be f miliar with a great 
number of studies indicating that transfer of skills from one subject area to another 
has been notoriously undemonstrated, I am familiar with some studies which show that 
Philosophy for Children supports the development of skills in mathematics and lin- 
guistic skills. Reading comprehension, in particular, seems to enjoy marked improve- 
ment where supplemented by this particular thinking skills program. On the other 
band we seem to have taken it for granted that subjects such as mathematics turn 
out good thinkers and have effects across the curricula. But, Indeed, this seems 
not to have been tested all that convinolngly. Of course the thinking skills phe- 
nomenon is too young to have been tested adequately, and I for one am somewhat 
suspicious of existing studies. But I think we should maintain a wait and see 
attitude here. Theoretically some skills are more applicable to wide areas of knowl- 
edge than others, and it seems that the habits of close reading and argumentation so 
much part of traditional philosophy should have salutary results In most curricular 
areas. The whole area of transfer is a difficult one, and should be studied closely. 

McPeck 's third point, that critical thinking, whatever it is supposed to mean 
and whatever it is supposed to deliver, is and ought to be part of the traditional 
liberal arts course of studies, both as foimd in its fullness in colleges and univer- 
sities, and as anticipated in elMentary and secondary programs of instruction. Arid 
here I find myself in full agreement with him, A program involving philosophy as a 
conspicuous feature, moreover, is clearly likely to Induce the habit of ''reflective 
skepticism" so close to what we certainly include within any well-developed concept 
of critical thinking. Again I look forward to his development of this point In his 
address later on today* But, in the meantime, my only additional point would be that 
philosophy is unjustifiably restricted to higher education, I think this has been 
our practice because of a set of philosophical and psychological dogmas as old as 
Plato, a set of Baconian idols concerning the likelihood that only old men, supremely 
well-trained and working alone, can be much good at philosophical inquiry. Philoso- 
phy has always been treated as an elite discipline, accessible to only a few chosen 
Bratolns of learning, I think all of this is simply false. Philosophy can be and 
ought to be anticipated in the earliest moments of a person's education, Bruner's 
bold claim that ",.,any subject can be taught effectively In some intellectually 
honest form to any child at any stage of development," is to the point here. Devel* 
opmentally, growth has been oonceptuallzed on the model of stages or ladders. But 
Dewey (and to a degree Piaget after him) preferred the metaphor of the spiral, where 
educational development revolves around a fixed point, returning to its original 
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position, but always more profoundly and with greatar richness. Philoaophy too ought 
to be modftUad on the spiral, with a child's philosophical training beginning as soon 
as she can use the word "wh- " and as soon as she seeks to fulfill her basic instincts 
to a rich, full and happy life. And this Is certainly long before late adolescence 
and adulthood , 

McPeck is intriguingly silent about the Philosophy for Children prograiij and 
directs his criticism to such relatively small gane as CoRT and the Informal logic 
movement. But he does have one or two things to say about Phiilosophy for Children 
in his book and I want to consider them at this point, before passing on to some 
briefer remarks about Sternberg and Adler. Towards the end of his book, he makes two 
claims relevant to the Philosophy for Chlldran program. The first is that, even if 
devolopmental psychology points to the possibility that young children can be exposed 
to critical thinking skills and philosophical inquiry, it by no means follows that 
they ought so to be introduced. This rather straightforward application of the 
problem of faet/value inference is imobjectionable. Certainly the facts of psycho- 
logical study do not by themselves constitute a sufficient Justification of curricu- 
lar content. I suppose small, supercharged automobiles could be developed, manipu- 
lable by toddlers. But it would not follow that they should therefore be exposed to 
interstate driving conditions. At the same time, such developmental study ought to 
be part of the story. Small children are In fact capable of rather sophisticated 
logical operations. It may be the case that the burden of proof lies on those who 
argue such skills should be Ignored in the schools rather than on those who claim 
they should be added to the curriculum. Similarly, small children raise questions of 
ultimate concern". Should they be told that they shouldn't ask such questions? It 
seems to me this resr.: se is as much in need of warrant as the contrary response of 
the Philosophy for iJhlldren program that such questions do belong in the regular 
educational program. Moreover it Is difficult to know how else we might Justify a 
particular curricular content than by appealing to the powers of children to learn 
such things, on the one hand, and to a set of value considerations on the other 
Since philosophy is a valuable thing, then, and since young children can discourse 
philosophically, it surely has a prima facie ulaim to being Included in any rich 
elementary or secondary school curriculum. McPeck also makes a curious analogy 
between thinking skills and penmanship, pointing to an Oregon study supporting the 
claim that training In good handwriting Improved students' overall grade averages. 1 
guess this could be interpreted as suggesting that penmanship should be reintroduced 
into the schools in a formal way, a goal we night all applaud. (It is certainly not 
novel to claim an intimate relationship between the development of hand and mind.) 
Surely if Philosophy for Children improves children's scholastic performance it 
should be considered for Implementation in the schools, along with ' penmanship and 
lots of other things too. 

I can be briefer about Sternberg and Adler, sinQa Sternberg's objections are 
clearly directed against thinking skills programs other than the Philosophy for 
Children program, and because the main thrust of Adler 's critique resembles so much 
points made by McPeck. Problem-solving is the focus of many thinking skills pro- 
grams, and is appropriately an ingredient of all of them. But there are problems and 
there are problems. Every fifth-grader fears the notorious word problems which 
somehow demonstrate the applicability of abstract mathematical principles. But the 
same fifth-grader finds herself oddly attracted to the many paradoxes and puzzles 
that mathematics generates, even when these paradoxes are expressed In natural lan- 
guage. Perhaps the most disturbing feature of problem-solving approaches to thinking 
skills lies in their remoteness not from other curricular areas (a difficulty in 
Itself) but in their irrelevance to the real-life problems the child faces at home 
and in society. Additionally, many features of the problem solving experience go 
unexamined in many critical thinking programs. Problems are presented to the child 
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for hor solution rather than emsifge from her genuine personal concerns. Sternberg is 
concerned with this complex of issues in his two articles. He argues that critical 
thinking skills are not ordered to reiil-lifa problems, nor do they faithfully repli- 
cato the way in which problanatlc situations emerge in our uxperience. Unless we 
include In our problem-solving courses issues of problem-recognition and definition, 
the reformulation of ill-structured problems, and the likalihood that the vast ma- 
jority of truly serious problems will admit of manifold solutions, our thinking 
skills programs will be uselass, abstract exarcises, having no carry-over to the 
important skills (let's call them, the art) of living. Philosophy for Children (a 
program that Sternberg applauds) takes this issue very seriously. The problem Farry 
Stottlemoier faces in the first chapter of the book carrying his name is one that 
•merges out of his lived exporience as a sixth-grader. It is a problem of embarrass- 
ment and confusion which is resolved by a deft combination of logical discovery and 
the assistance of a good friend. By encouraging free response to Harry's problem in 
the classroom, the philosophy taacher stimulates the discovery and f emulation of the 
children's own problems, and their cooperative resolution in a dialoguing eonmunity. 
Where philosophy is taught in the elemantary school, parents report, much to my 
satisfaction, that for the first time their children are bringing school home to 
them. Teachsrs report that philosophical issues are discussed at lunch, in rides 
back from basketball games. These anecdotes suggest that Philosophy for Children is 
no merely academic exercise, but touches youngsters' lives closely and intimately. 
Thinxing skills should be embedded in the curriculum. They should also be related 
to real-life problems. Philosophy for Children entertains both these goals. 

M Adler, in his little piece "Why 'Critical Thinking' Programs Won't 

Work , expresses economically much of the uneasiness felt by all of us when consider- 
ing this new direction in basic education. His first point, that thinking is always 
thinking about something Is the same point made by John McPeck, and we need not 
consider it further. But he makes one or two other interesting remarks worth con- 
sidering here. For one thing he notices how poorly attention is paid to formal logic 
m most thinking skills programs. This has also startled me, as It must anyone with 
much philosophical training. But, Adler Insists, even if It were more deeply devel- 
oped, it is not clear that formal logical training has much carryover effect in the 
rest of the curriculum. Here, of course, critical thinking programs are usually more 
than courses in elementary logic, but. If the logical material seems to have no 
■pplicabillty, isn't is precisely because it is not embedded in curricular content to 
begin with? Here too I think we have said enough about this issue. Adler 's practi- 
cal suggestion is that thinking skills ought to be the object of specialized coaching 
within aeterminate subject areas, bringing to mind the orientation of his Paidela 
program. But coaching Is not enough to encourage the child to see the basic connec- 
tions between what she does in her other courses and the thinking skills anphasized 
m a thinking skills program. Here Sternberg's remarks are a useful corrective. 
Problems are messy, ragged, ill-structured things. Ealsing, formulating and resolv- 
ing them depends as much on extensive, open discussion as if- does on coaching (al- 
though we would all agree, I think, that a lecture course in thinking skills will 
accomplish little). In other words, the third prong of thk Paidela program, the 
discussion/dlalogue, is as Important in a thinking skills profram as the coaching 
prong. But this raises the likelihood that the form and rhetoric of philosophical 
discourse will dominate our thinking skills programs, if not the philosophical con- • 
tent. Many paople ask me how Philosophy for Children relates to the Paidela program. 
I think it supplies an important complement to it. Adler. conformably with his 
Aristotelianism, thinks small children should be coached and trained. He does not 
think they can be participants In philosophical dialogue. They lack the years and 
the experience. But this Is ^ piece of dogma, surely, one Incidentally quite at 
variance with the philosophical inspiration of some of ^ his putative philosophical 
heroes, such as Comenius and Dewey. The Paidela program is a fine instrument for the 
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developmftnt of critical thinking skills, but It needs a coirective. one providad by 
programs lika Philosophy for Children. Philosophy for Children recognizBa that child- 
ren are people too, that they are open, curious and wondering, that thay seek ful- 
filL-nent and happiness. The satisfaetion of these needs must not be delayed by some 
arbitrary developmental and pedagogical theory that they are not "grown-up" enouah 
for such experiences. They should not be relegated to the "waiting-list"" as Dewey 
put it. They should be encouraged, rather, to the articulation and rational defense 
oi the full range of their opinions from day one. Philosophy for Children is a 
thinking skills program, but it is also one designed to make small children thought- 
ful. And this is perhaps a higher aim, because, if we want our adult population to 
be thoughtful and reflective, we cannot prevent our children from being thoughtful 
and reflective. A program of instruction that, for whatever reasons, lays stress on 
rote memory and the "mastery" of material, will produce a population qualified to 
recall information and obey orders. I suggest more is called for in the education of 
a democratic society. 

I want to conclude with a somewhat different kind of observation, one especially 
directed to philosophers of education and teacher trainers. Whatever our preference 
for this or that thinking program, it strikes me that effective preparation for its 
teachers necessarily involves introduction to philosophical inquiry. This is so 
because philosophy includes the general theory of critical thinking. Philosophy 
examines the concept of thinking, the criteria enabling us to 'Ustinguish good from 
bad thinking, the usefulness and application of thinking skills in ordinary lived 
experience. Logical, psychological and axiological questions are all implied in the 
tam "critical thinking". If these questions are not attended to, we will turn out 
teachers insufficiently grounded and thereby unqualified to administer any thinking 
skills program. A number of programs provide trainers and consultants promising to 
retool teachers in a weekend workshop. This is surely snake oil. If such training 
programs were presented in mathematics or English, we would all bo shocked. But 
thinking is as "basic" a skill as any of these, perhaps more so. Thus the training 
of teachers of thinking skills must Include extensive philosophical preparation. In 
the Philosophy for Children program the need for extensive teacher training is clear- 
ly recognized. In fact it is a feature, depressingly, that frequently turns teachers 
and administrators away. But, If the critical thinking movement evaporates Into the 
thick history book of educational fads, my suspicion is that the chief reason will 
not be that the needs were unreal, but that the means of dealing with them were 
insufficiently realized. And these include extensive teacher training, and grounding 
in the basic philosophical disciplines. 
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Jn^?^^^ excess w slnoere respect for the various contributions 

today, both child advocate as well as devil's advooato. in aialy^ln| thesf clllns! 

of thf aoS«J^™ fSir"**^^ ^' ^^984) also offectlvs as a ^rt 

of the conrerenee meeting since he alsed some key auestlons Inoludlne tha al+S! 

aVop^Sf SlaJLlS'^f "f P^"°-Phy Into thJ Itar^lcuS^ltLf ^lef diS^^^ 

to favoring a sinsle course. The rationale utilised the ^inciple of 
continuity. More Importantly in terms of Mulmney»8 chooen topic tMs v^r hi^n^ 

y^^^^^T^fV^ uSversfty oT"' 

fimmzmTn Ontario; ax^umeRt that teachlM "Ga^ltlaal ThinM™^" ^rf^^ - ^ Z 

s«^T*Sl"""'^- one ml€ht ask g tS^^e^i^^^^S^eSlLfn^ed^^ 
stimulate ffulvaney to wite a follow-up synthesis 5 the relemnrStlmtS fol a„ 

JS'^alloSinllf 2.?*^'" ^ fta«eie^. GT. al a nSS^^s^t^ f|"cat- 
iTig, according to these popular views, must be developed In an Integrated fashion 

S'\«SI1l^lhe*SL^'"ra?lo^^ *° deaf dlr eat ly ^tTSjlh ftnoerSs. 

h?*t?^ L X J S^J^ ratloiale fop Includes the foeuB on philosophy as a 

t^chlng or because of its mture as'a SselSllne. In 
Siwn^^l«*?\^^"v.'"*'^* ^ *° *he limitations of other well 

Sl diJfS*-*'*^ T"^^*" assuine that 02 "skills" can be Isolated and taught . Also 
sessions and written exercises with unique novels are S^ned to l4 
fSSMM^fS appelate aeans of achieving both affective and cogm^vrgSif 
across all grade levels of sehooUng In a spirit of open liqulry. °^ - ' ^^"^ 

f?*f^S/f Personally es^^enoed such a progmm. I would Ilia 

JLi^ortM^ex^S^l ^^Vt ^ asaS^SS'ol I^IL^^ 

tlZ t>s^L3 4 ^ ^agwm which Ittte^ts the discipline of philosophy 

tSe leStS'^fiellf s^^ihi -* ^' t'^^^*' all i^^sloiS In 

I« X ! ***** degree of enthuslaso ^ belief that young pupils 

Sof^S *^ !J philosophy." On the other hand, he suggests ttet t* ta^ W 
ISnf/i ^°«*«^ ^^^^ « questions of "ultlmte concern" 

°° deslrlag philosophy in the e,Miculum!^8 

a r»l poBslblUty fw warranted iniuUqr, At the ve^ leastf this wcgi^Uc idea 

is °^ ^ literature as linked to the existing crltlaues 

IS tf hff ^ °- Phlloso^. I want to follow the se^ue^eln Ss^M- 

Ing to his eomaen-cs on mrious theorists' wrttings which outline the defense foe i^. 
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Slnee phlloaophy Is certainly concerned - with the prooBss of thlnklw It la 

ijiSff ?Sv,*°M?2\*^Vl*i^ """^ ^^y^*^ ^^^"^ erltlcally about the various 

K-eXtasof John HoBBek, Robert Sternberg, an4 H.Mortimer Adler, who as tndl vital 
exyertDhave also teen drltleally thinking or - reaeonlns about the erltloil think- 

i?i«!!r"®"* -*^L^^ ^^^^ » 3follo'f-»-up response paper then ad4ii fo^h 

dlOffl iion or pertaps a kind of "orltlcal wow'm'' which hopefully will be a. plicslf 
lagWand aTOkenlng to the Issues at hand, Ortur 1986 Skms conferenee tbii here 
at Dfok University, "Thinking About ThlBklBaiS." aeeBa to have led us to thli 



case, 



at the jEoblea under conBlderatlo.on from an hlstorleal ^es^o 



live, 

thin 
As 



Kouuuke to mention that John Dewey's Inpolfl-tant book, entitled How If e it 
flFslippeared in the year IflO, based upon im^m ^etleal work eondueted^ 
tftp Moatory School In Ghleago between 1B^6 and I903 and reputed ^atea,' as 
all of you are aware, Dewey's aeth^, called - •Reflective thinking" or latelllgent 
mo^imm to be applied to all life sltuatlcmB recognizing that no sapStlon 
ejcts-tiljstween such action and ap^clatlon drisi huoan experlenee. This eXTetlnental 
thetoyrisolvee the schooling conflict of the dichotomy of "jtocess" and "tioduct" 
aa aa Integrated apjeeach which atteniptB to elrtannel the child's natuml dipulse 
towa logical order. This reflective wewwmm l»8ed upon individual lnte«sts and 
BQslBl needs In a specific situation xmpgrnsmi^m a combining of the scientific mode 
of laijlry with a laturallBtle view as a way »f dealing with ethical mtters. If 
QQmm^ axe taught in aa Isolated aanner d» wules are inculcated in a foml m.y 
the Kswlts would be boredom and liattentloft t^wned Dewey. Rather, genuSi wob- 
aena aEislng ftom the student's social needs i-and Individual Interests shQiild be 
the ffioptr focus for vltel and creative le»»Bl:ing to take place, 

ji Dewey also pointed out In Thm Quest fo:or GertalntY . the Idea of ubIm the 
•xyeBlisntal approach in asatters of persoi*! ai^ad social conduct seems to imest 
a, lAsk or standards and authority,^ In the Kea.Zj.lm of mlues and moral leasoiilK 
aoaa iliht argue that this potentially could a crucial w^ness of We.aiS' 
Qowajriptesent a ve^ definite obstacle to optwtlml results with elemeBtajy ige 
f S ?f°'^, ^^^^'^^ e'EP^rtence would seen to • be lacking f^ such invest iistlons. 
ana tohjintlre jcoeess of open-ended Inaui^p tEihrough novels and talks eonld i-ove 
to ttteiinssttllng, especially If such adult tojt»lcB as nuclMr warfare, humiis or 
apB^oi^ts, punlshaent rf crlml»la, smial betew^lor, or drug abuse sxb XmiM, 
re® LisiMd, ehlldren may raise such Issues but can they handle then tfill&iophlcally? 
At ftiMjiite, . "critical thlriEli«" shouW emplaflM.ze reflection upon »st esgsrleace 
?! "^J account futi^ conseiu«rawes as suggested by John DiHy if 

the Mfills of logical posltlvlBa axm to bo nw^olded. This view also rerassnts a 
pswM! of verlf ieatlon which Is teoader tha-a dimply utilizing the fw-ml wlis of 
iff I rigorous than the ap^WQh immvoiviiB "InfiMeml logic" wdtli''real- 

ilf# atobleas- art browed teehnlquea. Do©* met these ertteria In jwetlce? 



f^r^',**'* methodology of Hulwney'a p»aper, the basic appfcach eBplsyed 
witJiiBiiiiB total amlysls la sound. By stei«tLn.y staying Inside the theoretlttl 
parawtiri defined by WQ, each of the authoWtAles cited are shown to be mlimnt. 
tort ^? strengthened by reeognlglMe th»« validity of ^vailing eratloues, 

ftG, tawer, is found to be safe basically ■ fP^oa these negative clalns becsuie It 
InvelWM philosophy. This discipline could be ■ viewed as an eMmplar due totht 
v©sy BBtuM of its subject natter, as well aa b.o#lng a subject ar», not a bHUb 
elasfi ofdlBcreto cetttse with TOgue ebjeetlvas, . But in ay opinion the relitlvt 
Eeso^utlon of this issue sp^r« t© hli«e o« thme viability w acceptans© cilitid 
t© ^|!rlr|g courses In philosophy at an earty m^m, Further, wlat about validity 
qufstEoM due to the speeulative, nwnative, anMd amlytieal functions of tha field? 
^rfvJS^Ikt?! Involved in these issues »re high bemuse of the tomton our 

yoiiW^ Shildren we the w«i?ld«s most valuabii , resouMe", as John P. Kenn«dyBald 
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SilJit 5S^' ^® sxehai.nge of thoughts among ua sine, ^ofeesor 

Kul^ney d»wiup©» sueli mluaWi coaeer-ta Dewey 'e -spiral" view of e^?«,1?L 
aetlvltlM aodidtoewM the tMy emph«sls on jarLotlS^lnklng sSufJltM^ 

cUim fop 5hlloiop^ as one ofthi beat ^leldf (th/rSslf Lah^^JlLs^a Ihf 
exposure te a. foreign aaneittSe or wadliaeB In llteraturl II lel^2S f ito^ 
aceompllsh thitosA«d OT results in a Sreot w. reoognizBd also) to 

Pewjectlvi, aft*E» havlni rscently wturned £pob a sixth 
trip to India , i bK^ef ooaBent ikY „ wewwlde a dl-F#'««s«+ n «i «i ? f C^. ^i^" 

SctS IfLlS,'"^ knowlta|» brt a»a ^iso give ths l«dlSd.£ a^^a of 1 rtet 
leetual dlaa4jllns mm a fouadallon 3a*.ter spiritual developfflsrt.3 

*w ^Jf^^^ioJI^^^of yhOmm ^uteont is that th« mjor erltleiSBB cited bv 
auth^ltlea a^Hnsfe CT weg»na'ftll to seore" when applSd to^ s^f?a 
ebjaetlons ^deby HeBiek, StMntaig. Adler are eaSSLr suSl Jd ^loue 

^nter-e»M5l«aj« e«e«lvj^ lrt«dtto.,«d taken ^M tS%a?^aS^lo^ of 
we. We should not« here that Mvaney t.-«ads to agree with mny of tte r^^L- 
tlons raised amlm^^ by tePsaJ, luoh ai . the iM^letS qmStfaS amlSllltv 
Ieei^o^2^f?*i;?^^* th,emi^8=.is on sets of ieolated skltS. ^ ha 
seem to beg thquestlon, howevM, by oUi^^ng that Hhlnkl^ aboirt thlnklK " L 
a^llosophie itocfe metlvlty, a solution to the i^bSm llStS S le ftlt 
o^^dlsflSlS\": ^ iO„et*^«gT Yes. ^iSIoph; ast SeS S sSSy 

or disclpUBP Qlearly deflnid, Bij»* Fhilmney also states that every aswst 

tL Shll^SS T^tLf ^T""^^^'^^ phin.osoid,y. e»mple. itwirSLIs^ L 

the philosopln. 0 s^OTfc, iMluaUnethiwn Issues, ^raonal mainlng in spS se!f- 
A±^l^^ *h«# perfo^wi, and «stheti; wnoems. Thif pSlolSie 

dimension c^rtalsly has ouwiflttltf implieaatioas ttm all subjoet areas. 

the tmyS^S£j'^.^^***4*°*'^',®'=**^«"«® °' -gonsrlo thl^lng skills" and 
lor I^S * baaaneed mnner with a eall 

for further study, I have no ^wiMl ifithn this potion of the japer. f he third 
point In auppoet of -fche t«dl*.lcil Itbe^l ^s avenue as a moS mild aLS^ 
doveleplBf W ajtl^ habit ot 'Wltotavt. skeptlolsm" is e^o^ly Llmw 

^^^^^ pirtioul^S the^Sfp^ne 

2™?^ ^^'Jl^ dittdiithe Btf^esa of sehooU^. On the basis of the 

ll^r^io^fS it^lrf^^'?^^^ desoSptlon. it S?il Is 

SS« J JS;!*^^'^ posmmfoeu. oiu* elemeirtary, aUddle school, ^ older 

f ?? t^/'JS*!^ iteu^ in teras cfaetual f=-ield sites and publlo aoee^noe. Yes 
aeS^iHfe^S™ f**^ 2*^^ oouldibov a=™iattaship batmen H^ anft^i school 
™ «l + « ^**f 5erto^neeri|ht hea^ the ^use for Mi^nslon but again the 
^w?ll S w'li^^^^ «»fl»ltily a dl«*lcmlt Issue. ^cticaliSmple? 
In t^ iifffSr^"-^ * oWentBja^lae mport on whose valuefshould be teLht 

? ^J*^«fMln response to poUtioal ocaUs for ethics In the schools. 
article is eBtWM, -mm.lm Miai Field. Also. ^ 1975 aAfflS japer^s on "tl." 

* t ^^t^'* ineludiaia«UBaat« against the "trivial pursuit« thsOTy 

of knowledge ^^•luiak-fix- soMlons to tfehe OT ^blem, are d»»Sc aM usSl 
S^^!J?H-^»?ff the diwlpllnes wM.thln the llbeiml arts 5so arf cS" 

i^L^JL?^t f e»ai«dlnthe aiateratura. "everyday problems." but it 

is clear t^t t Jsy siaply waaiiM thise jafohlens one aspect at a tine. CT criteria 
are not ertewalbut deternln^d tytht disciplines them^lves 5 materia 
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Although a "r»n»dial ?olfc"ilfht aa^re as a valid mtlomlo for ot uti 
wltn little imiQvatiw^e apMalfc i awMte +h^+ iTt*^^„«4*^ i_ 7^ gwaro aQ-cion 

52^So.T„.Sv\i"^e»:- ^^^^^^ 

t.ri.otlv. fashion ae a n.o«««.5 cunamoon within a deaooiatlo eool.ty, 

•'"^'•"y'" final Millj- 4o at:^J;iI» th< mrk oonoainliK the luua of 

o^we H : S;,'^^^""' •'a«M>l«, I anjoyed reading Erltohard'a nleoe 

?? ^J"""" »<=*>»^ ■Mal<«u=B reported lllustrSe how the 

ILT^ -mst !» B=aCT>fuUy Mill, tb« coirtext of philoeophie Inoulry Mther 

than a mean, of alnply- ra»t«»ln«iB,t of mtAlxl: Ooneepts auoh as fatol.raM 
the nature of thoughts - a-nd fselip „er6 taught without StrSSlw 8 ^ 

create a poBltlva oltHB'fca of tisiiind oai=.ne for their students to aohleva alms, 

^" oonoluslon, wbiiLe the XBlllve nexmts of the "Philosophy for OhUdren" dmi'l 

aefense ef this Innova^felrve BPo«Miibv anaws-rt™' ^ho :^^r r± -° 



defense of this lnnova«;tve pPcew.by amw^rine the outatandlnrorlt^rrf 
moYemert. Am I still «k«ptieal itthls peartf Let ^ jSfSf iSt al ^Snt^e 
«J .mT* * J''*? undewtftBdlii Of tte iasuea to ^ILS^lntLahlS^t he field 

attiS Ihf Sv*°t*"'^"- ft» "'^^'^ f^^rd to aontlnul^ thiH^fiua^hfi we 
attend the keynote ses»l©n witU ci guest ^jeaker, Dr. John Ife^cfc. ftromlamda? 



viot'or goitiS1^:.°r°gi.^ ;.%'.iy ^™ ^ <^^-^^ 'l£;S,l: 

5. John HeBiefcg ^Orrf.feleal Thlte and •Trivial f*fe^^« t ^ „ 

Taaehine Ihlla.«^hv V»1^,^ a (Octtr Ip.gilISi °* Knowledge'. 

lc»^*as^S?i Tbiaam, Art l, Are We ^kklng Grtt- 

8. H. S. E.itah.rt. "WO 1« ^ Wio ^to»ry.^,aagn.^l?L!^V....y 1983). 



THEORETIC EDUCATION 

- . Virgil S. Ward 

Un 1 varsity of Vlr-ginia, Emeritus Professor of Education 

Ihesis 

learning experience arguiMy more fruUf.l nd se^eratWe Shan tie !JL?J??^„°L 

Fo1]owing thi= summary (a), the paper is comprised of sections (b) a disru^ 

H' wi^s^iui ^c; d aepicxion of trie concept of theoretic pdur^t-inn m^iTniw 
form of pr-oposition.aV expressions: (d) certain ad hocrheurisl^c appHcaiion^ If 
this concept. iHus -tratingthe transformation of "prakical" problemrand isL^^ as 
fina??rT^?'''n^''^ 1"*°^^^ abstr-act (conceptual) language of "tSry" Ind 
rang^^enr?si^S'ffiS,n3^;°"^^^ potential chanies, immediate and fong 

IfIfhi,-fMn • proposed concept take root among the conventions and 

establish&d mstnu^ions through which American education is practiced 



Theory. Science and Practical Affairs 

nHri.=f^'^^^® -^^""^ as an idialized end is the virtual Ikon of Inquiry in the em- 
sJ^Innih-" -h'h"i.^=- become mcraasingly valued as the social sciences Save gained 
strength, and holds a special nictie in the literature of the arts (aesthStlr^ 
iterary cr-iticism. theory of art) . efforts to conceptual uze in leneraf terms 'what 

conteJtlPllSr?rt°a ll^I^^ -"^"5^ the 

^mJ^iZ) The analysis or a set of facts in their ideal relations to 
0? S'J' essays in th^r^. 3. The general or abstract pHnci pies 
of anr body of -facts; pure, as distinguished from appl led, science or art- 
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°^ '"'J;^'^.?L°^?®^icirTne. Cf. PRACTICE, ^ 4. A more or 



less playsible or scientlfTcally accaeptable general principle offered to 
explain psnomena. 5. Loosely, a hypothesis; a guess. 6. Math A 
body of theorems presenting a clear, rounded and systematic vWof a 
suDject; as the theory of equations. Syn. See HYPOTHESIS. 

And a dictionary of phnosophy at hand^ pn-esents the following: 

Th^p,. (Gk., theorla, "a beholding. „ " "a looking at," "viewing") 
1. An apprehension of things 1n thel ir universal and Ideal relationshios 
to one another. Opposite to practice and/or to factual existence. 2 An 
abstract or general principle within a body of knowledge that presents a ' 
clear and systematic view of some of its subject matter, as In a "theorv" 
of art or te atomic "theory." 3. A a general, abstract, idealized priS= 
ciple or model used to explain phenom.Bena, as in the "theory" of natural 
selection. 4. A hypothesis, supposi- t1on, or construct assumed to be 
true and on. the basis of which phenom*sena can be predicted and/or explained 
and from wtiich further empirical knoW^ledge can be deduced. 

^^^^ meaning, toward r the functionality of matter which can be 
^nftJf Identified as theoretic, and foa-p the moment to take the Tyjif of equat- 
Jt^rnLf rJh'' °^ phi losophi ling with the process of theorizing. George LwsomP 
nSrt^?M?^'iJ?'^"?'' for abstractions whichfii represent and subsume the concrete 
Sbserving that ^"""^^^^te experience in terms of contemporary "game theory." 

...Philosophy as a discipline is a Uttterature, a subject matter- but 
philosophy as an activity is like a geme played according to rules. ... 

When the game is played with the subject matter of philosophy as a 
discipline, or with the subject mattei — of other disciplines, playing 
the game results in a revision of lanrauage and concepts of a discipline. 

«f e h"? *f^^i^^u.®""^. °" theory in euga ation . and accordingly a substantial body 
of scholdrly thought - Marc Belth, aeremy BlFH^stein, Gerald Hoi ton, Michael 
poianyi - bearing upon the nature and role - of theory and philosophic inquiry in 
science and practical affairs at large must z perforce be bypassed. The present 
thesis, as represented in the propositional expressions that follow, Is in fact 
but one of a sepnce of developments In thBie author's own educational thought 
with mam concen ration over the years in tS.he restricted but generative fiild'to 
which he has applied the term Differential I Education for the Gifted (DEG) ' 
Apart from his «n efforts toward the constBnruction of theory in this specialized ' 
problem area, the radical aversion which sxrlsts between theory and practice in 
thought pertaining to school affairs, has s«emed to make necessary appeals (via 
lecture, conference papers, research proposals) less for substantive advancements 
+h J fSh^ - "f^ as exists, and more in exhortttation that theory is something other 
than ethereal and removed discourse; that im does something, rlther than being in- 
effectual or inconsequential; that it is, armaWusly, to school practice 1 ke a 
road map to travel ; and that It Is In fact Uhe very intelligenge gf educatT^fTn^ 



anaiwl^^ prior ines Of argument, one towar«d the positive impact of philosophic 
analysis upon this theoretical ly deficient aarena of professional thought and 
action, and the other a statement markedli^ oof negative import, appral sing what the 
aversion to andneilect of theoretic foundat^ions has allowed by £3^0? e?os1 on of 
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the logic and the language which characterized the historic beginnings of the move 
ment, now at a peak of national and international Interest, in the Ssycholoaica? 
sciences and educational thought of the American nation. Psychological 

npPri.^Lt''nf^u!h-h^!^°^-^-r^-^^ ^^^"^y* ® condition, that is, where beyond the felt 
needs out of which the initiative first emerged 1n the earlier decades of the nrP 
sent century theory sufficient to sustain consistent and fruitfufpryice has 
never evolved such that the emergence of unwarranted practices and J?ovs?ons 
i^f ^iL^^IS-^'^^ "kI^® '^^^^ *^^"9 "'^Sht have and in fact has occurred! the writer 
SnnhS tHh-'®"'"^? ".in the manner of Newsome's "playing the game of phi "0= 
fnSfe^ Ih ^^'h "oi^k, existing practice, subsumed under five main modalities 
(policy, educand, curriculum, educator, program) would be disciplined through 
reference to four main philosophical modalities (metaphysical ax ofogicaf- 
n^ih^^^' ^Pistemological). The anticipated end would be a body of thlight com- 
prehensive in scope, rigorously re-developed in this appropriate manner such that 
foundaJ?on'°?o^'SFf' ' scientifically (and philosophicall^)^esSlctabirtheor2t1c^ 
foundatipn for DEG. rudimentary of course at the hands of a single research con- 
structivist, but fit in form and plane of discourse for coll IJJivl aSe there= 



In the second instance, there 1s exemplified, in a still more stark fashion how 

?il^fl?if iu ti?i^a?inn''''f '° ''''''''^ ^^P«^^ from'its'oHgfnal" 

scientific justification, and common sense warrant, that corrective efforts like 
those just indicated would be working, not from a position of genera? deficiency 
S^L^^^tI!?- substantially developed and pervasive powers "below ground zero" as it 
were. This dysgenic condition, ranges from relatively naive and uninformed positions 
atheoretic in nature, through those arguably supported by quasi-theo?r af lS the 

eSSloS"'InJ'^??Ji>°'.?^\'"^^ ""^'^^^ of creative! iTfWd anTuientld ' 
fnnnf?i?2' -S'-^ further to those where It seems that unacceptable and irre- 
nStn^I- -%"'H®-f ■''®S"" imagination can but be termed anti -theoretic in 
nature. Such it is feared is the regrettable state of affaWr"in DEt3 that has 

voft^^^nJr"^.'^^ ^^^^h' d^P^^e 3 few welcome signs Of incfpfen? re- 

volt, appears to prevail across the nation today. Centering in the loose and am 

?^'D?of.«1nnJi°^^¥^^' currlcular and program, whiJS'coSceSt ias discredited 
in professional circles as early as the 1940s and 1950s, it has re-surfaced todav 
in mi litantly aggressive forms which have virtually stifled re^eryHnd recourse 
to the educational wisdom which passes muster among the wider an^wider ranges 
shared experience which John Dewey has Instructed us to be necessary in the attain- 
ment and advancement of sound understanding. necessary in tne attain- 

theorJ"^nn^4?wI^^H V-^^^ ?^ ^^^^ indications as to the consequential ity of 
Dpwpv^; ?Sfnih ^®"k "ssative. in the practice of education, that one of John 
^h^^Lmln; ^r^h^^'^'^^^'fl ^PP^^'^s signally appropriate as a conclusion to 
this segment of the argument for theoretic education. He states: 

There is a kind of Idle theory which is antithetical to practice- but 
genuinely scientific theory falls within practice ... as the agency of 
Its expansioD md its direction to new possibilities. Science by its 
very nature, r6^esents the office of Intel! Igence.6 

The Concept of Theoretic Education 

J°9f: derations as t-O pm meanings and functions of theory in science at large 
and of Its consequent! &-i tty J n authenticating the educationar thought from which 
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f So J P'^^E^^c^ ^2-"^^' better case should ensue, may now give way to 

the centra emphasis of the paper, namely that direct instruction and leaf Mng 
centering in the processes and products of theory serves as a mitigating fSJJe 
against the spontaneous evasion of theoretical constructions whichj as I have argued 
prevail within the restricted arena of extraordinary education for poiitive^y Ztrt- 
ordmary youth (DEG). An Important question occurs, however- Do the stl^k defSi 

th"ouoht^"nH''°'^"-'" fr^"^ '"^ ^^^'''^^ ^" the del1mitefarea ex?Ind into the 
thought and practice of American education at large? 

h^i»J'^'^"^^ ^S'" ""^"^ readers an affirmative answer to this question scarcely needs 
belaboring, it appears useful briefly at least to suggest In what ways UdoesseL 
^nnM.^i'"?- ' - perspective of the same subdivisions wiihin philo- 

sophical inquiry which were employed above, and extending the analysis beyond the 
mere naming of the divisions and toward applications of each. It s lubmftted that 
^inh? ""^^^'^y frequently be observed n disburse Involving 

problems and issues commonly experienced in school and community life, thusl 

1 . M^£h^cal bases are typically inexplicit, and often confused and 
contradictory, as may be observed In contemporary discussions pertaining 
inn H®l like secular humanism, the right to life, and creationism as 
opposed to biological evolution as an explanation of the origin of the 
human species; y 

2. Axiological confusions abound, as may be witnessed in the arguments 
over the central purposes of schools in a democratic nation, and the end- 
ess re-emergence of issues like the corporal punishment of children, and 

(more recently) tobacco smoking as a health Issue, and drug abuse as a 
social issue; 

3. Logical flaws are prevalent, as may be noted in the frequent admixtures 
of expediency and feasibility with educational rationale per se in argu- 
ments for or against interscholastic athletics in school and college pro- 
grams; and in the massive conflicts of the past two decades over the 
achievement of racial balances among school populations- and 

4. Epistemoloqical naivete and ignorance flourish, as In the perennially 
unresolved issues as to the form and nature of the school curriculum at 
various tfavelopmental ages. 

r,r^^=J^^M-^^ Is argued, and one believes with reason, that consciously Inducing a 
nrf«?L?;if"H-'°" reflective analysis as distinct from impromptu and im- 

pressionistic discourse, and providing systematic experience, even if but elementary 

SHptliSfn'^J--K^^*^^®'^?"^ °'^h®^ types of theoretic discourse, would ameliorate by 
indeterminate but significant degrees the erroneous tendencies and deleterious re= 
suitants noted. 

thP rtllJrtLif^^/e^^ r?""^ ago (Spring term, 1981-82), pursuant upon transfer from 
^Ifn^fh Foundations of Education to that of Educational Research and Evalu= 

ation, that this writer's concerns and deepening frustration with the unchanging 
state Of affairs inside his immediate academic environ and at large in the litera- 
ture of the day, prompted the formulation of a graduate course intended to serve the 
pn??tv!r..fh2E°^?-- certain de facto excerpts^from the course prospectus (initially 
entitled Theoretic Foundations of Education")^ should help to flesh out the intent 
and nature of this Initiative, thus: 
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Ritionne and Purpose. Theoretic work in the life and soda! sciences 
and in iducational thought and practice which draw support from ihem 
may be considered both as formal in nature, i e ianSuaae Inri inS' 
L'ImJ"«h*° ^r^'i^ attFTBntes of symbolic firmufit Ins w?tM^'' 
specified areas of understanding and Inquiry (biology. soc1o"iqv ad- 
ministration, counseling, curriculum); Jnd as substantive ?enh 
?fSnfof"a1vSn l^]«s>elating to the inte rnal n^u^tur ellnd ?unc= 
flt^Lf Siven discip ines or problems, and the external relations 
thereof. In the tracing of theory, explorations occur nto the rnn 
rSf^nf psychology (perceptioS! cogMt ? aflect 
conation) and of philosophy (logic, epistemologi) . ' 

I?tinn"nn^th«^^''? coufse. involving responsible initiative and inter- 
action on the parts both of the Instructor and of reflective students 
in advanced stages of their respective studies, is to proviL occasion 
for exercise among these forms 5f thought and expression? °^"sion 

Objectives . To Identify theoretic matter (comparative analyse^ 
original constructions in Idea or action, models, proposf? onal'sets 
schools of thought) in given areas of social and Intellectual exolri- 
ence. and to examine these phenomena In the light of general mIKs 
and criteria! referents for theory as suchi and (2) t3 prov de func? 
VsTal- valuel'^f ph" 't' "pPt^al analysis (language.'logi?? knSw- 
ftlr^t^Jl !^ ' educat onal phenomena as represented 1n contlmporary 
literature and institutional practice. ^nHwiary 

nf = scarcely need saying for most of those of us who labor in the vlnevarri^ 

of a school of education, my own by observable counts having as vet to rlach ftf 
off«riJ^,'nf-tH = ";^''f Student and program which woufd be pridefJ? coufse 
^frnrtSf "vi^ kind, entailing exercises, some set up as a challenge to [hi in= 
tor/wHt?^q1or sJud^^fffnlS^^^^^^ Investigation, probing thought Ind exjlorl" 

nf inlfii2f^-*^f theoretic analysis and constructed realities to constitute a sort 

matter's[;ch'?haf?pn.°t-''" central thesis at hand wllf lo^Hze and fbcalize "e 

Sbservalions are submf^^IH^■f fS' ""'^^^ '""^s explicit. Three such formal 
oDservations are submitted m the convenient form of propositions. 

Respecting the existence and meaning of the concept "theory": 

'^^^ ^^^^^^y '^^''"''V That theory, or theoretic matter 
2L^"^ °f 9i^e".epistemological realms, inclusive hf that representing 
the arts and sciences of education, is realizable (deflnabU, substln- 
rn?I-inS°P^^?"*'?^ ^"^^^"^ ^° d^'-wt examination as to its nalCre 
eSica??on ?f m^" h" P'-^Stlcal affairs; and that for the purposes of ' 
r^«f«^nH IL ^^ 5® usefully construed to mean and embrace the pro- 
f • ^Jk P'^oducts of reasoning, understanding, imagination and 
tion SnH^"h* 9f fnalysis, explanation, evaluation, corSs?ruc- 
tion, and the like, within and among the various bodies of knowledae 
in their current state of development. " Knowledge 
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Respecting the value of theoretic knowledge in professional training: 

hnf°'!iuu" y ^^"T^ " Th eoretic Educatinn) th. 

Hrotessions . That the study ot theory in t^e practicing professions 
Ugrlculture business, education, msdicine J conduces tSward thi def 
velopment of the aptitude potential s for the work at hand by deyninq 
the individuals insights toward the theoretic knowledge of his filfd 
requisite to personal autonomy in professiornal service and leadership. 

And respecting the import of intellectual development, i.e., the caoabil itv for 
constructive management of abstract knowlidgi. for a democratic citizen??: ^ 

Propositio n 3; The Ge neric Value of DavelopBd Intelligence In Human 
T^^^^^^ie 5°-"^- y developfflenta I schooling for citizenry 

^nri nJI^I - - that are free and framed with ir» the democratic precept 
Jii?' ^"n^i P^^'°d »f adolescence (secondary 

?J^?tii4?I 'P""^' 1" whatever- epistemological realm 

(aesthetics, life sciences, mathematics, phi losophy. religion), the 
?^n?L°^f'^^^^^'°"^""^®^y1n9 andover-lyf ng the immed lite appre- 
hension of natural and social conditions res pectively represented -= 
i.e the theory of the given discipline is a proper end; and that 

:;equisite to the fulfilliiient of ^he hSman intellectual 
potential and to contributory and productive service to self to the 
immediate community and, however modest and removed ordinary actions 
may be, ultimately to the world community of humankind in its entirety. 

In anticipation that the third of these propositions, more than the other two 

trusi ^ath^/thfn'dn^^'h^f °" °^ feasibi??ty one wou?' 

trust rather than desirability, one may hearken bac=-k by a quarter of a century t a 
kindred understanding, for what it Is worth, in the Foreword of a 1951 smL t 
Tl ^!"^'^^V °^ Americ an Educations the EdLjcatlonal Policies Commissi oS f 
Snt'''Jl?";-n""f Association of the United States submits the following s ta- 
wffhn^H^^-'C^ °^ ^^f^"" *° education of an children, and yet in an unequi l 
mj'll^^^^^m^.r^^^'^" muchm^^at is in this^essay ambitiSilf 

A crucial issue in this document 1s the meaning and use of the 
word central . Does a central purpose mean art. exclusive purpose? 
. ^J^^^® ? rigid hierarchy of purp* ses. with the develop- 

ment of uhe rational powers of man always at ^he pinnacle? 

m.JS^ ?K interpret c entral purpose. use the term not to 

mark other educational purposes as subordinate but rather to convey 
tne Idea tha^ it is the thinking person who can bring all valid 
purposes into an integrated whole. Rat1onal1-ty Is a means as well 
as an end. - . . 

Education must be interfused with the procsss of thinking and 
the attitude of thoughtful ness. ... a « 

We most ephati call y reject the idea that a few should be educated 
and thaw the majority should be trained. We say, on the contrary, that 
all have latent, unrealized powers of criativfr ty. Our emphasis on 
thinking as a central outcome of education str-esses the pervasiveness 
of rationality m all the purposes of education. 
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Both the ensuing sections of this paper' shouldsifve clarify detail amona 
these close y phrased assertions. It Is nee essar^, however , at this point to ?ake 
note of at least two usages list thi proposi ^ions appear mare than otherwise Incon- 
sistent or untenab e First, the riference thi d velopmental period Idol es-" 
cence invokes the inference that general edu cation prior to (1 e chlldhLd) and 
subsequent to this developmental dellnaatior, (1 .e./adulthSod fife spaS ?s cate- 
gorically or essentially different; andsacond, the impl Ic? ? but Sy ed seieran« 
Of general education from other legitlniate categories of teaming here esoecialfv 
fesiionai"'lf^ Sf^f^^^'S °' specialized, tichnioal, vScaSJolll^'r^ven "^^^^^^ 
fessional in a widely employed sense, invokes the notion that there exist effective 
?heor7of"L??e?fm; experiential mid 1a. In the author -s stllf Jeve'Sing 

l^tf J Lifetime Educations Theory and Sy stem, "9 these distinctions are funda^ 
vf^?vli'v tS H'®!;- respectfully submitted that failures forcefully and per= 

^ni distinguish among these several semantic uses ^ nd the operations which 

follow -Lhereupon, contribute, and one beliives substantlanr so to the ideational 
confusionf) which render schools and educators so very LbJ^^t to critic sm and ti 
perennial calls for reform even on the part of tho e who ha ^1 not a grelfdeaf to 
the'?ec^i?lL?fonnhereof'"°"^''^' °' ''''''^ oo^prisas efther emor'^r 

Heuristic Aopl icatloiis 

Thus far I have brought into play certal n considerations as to the role of 
theory in science and in practical affairs where knowlidne of various kinds is re- 

?Seory'wSl^rft UUr^J'^r^^'' 1^"!"^ ^^^Positiwe val ief of educltiSnal 
tneory where it is linked to ongoing educational thought anc^ action, and the neaa- 
tive import where the two, theory and practice, are si it and disconnected and 
have detailed in gross outline at least the meanings submitted her e under 
«nfin«tiS^ theoretic education through whf ch it is proposed that the prevailing 
antipathy can be ameliorated and turned to positive account first ^ "ly 

through the modification of teacher educatiori programs and then eventually throuah 
the constructive transformation of the school ind college curriculum and proq^^^^ 
requirements for individuals at large in the pursuit of gan&raleducatf on 

been Jnri?J«tL^n1nP"^l' processes of theorizing and the products have 
rloreJpntaJ^nn iS^-^h"* the Pursult of learnings on a transformed plane of 
r?onf ?Sok .nrh " of educa on. But what, thfe n, do these transforms^ 

tions look like, such that those who might wish to employ th e idea within their 
own academic setting can have suggestions at least from Jhic Ji to develop their 
own way of implementing the values indicated? I shall provl -de first, ih tabular 
form, the ad hoc illustrations which evolved the coyrse o-f develoDmeSt of thi^ 

fsLlfb^innVl^f'''^-?'''"?^'^ ' pr-actlcalcondlt^oSl: prSbleL a^^ 

tfn^f H thus positively moved to the level of subsumpt1-^e risource construe- 
tions and disciplines; and then I shall maki brief reference to certain oublished 

nf ; f'^ exemplary, of theoretl c »rk accomplfsSeJ at tie 

hands of recognized scholars and thinkers. 
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The Transformation of Practical Condit^ions. Ts^np^ and 



F^roblems into mretic Abstr actl ons 



Problem Area 
Pol icy 

Student 

Curricul urn 

Teacher 



School Organization 
and Operation 



Practical 



teideratlon 

Ailm 



and 



State agencj regulations ; 
school board policies; hsnd- 
books for teachers and 
students 

Abllfty for school work; 
problem kidsand parents — 
progress reports; punish- 
ment ana rewrds 

School subjects as offer&d; 
graduation requirefnents- 
curricul ar tricks; colleare 
admissions 

Certlf icati op requirement s ; 
degree prograis; admini- 
strators; salary; burn-ou— t 



Grade and sdool division: 
In the locality; ungraded 
school; ethnic balance 



Conctptual Consideration 
(for analysis & plannlnq) 

Democratic ideology; psy- 
chological, sociological 
theory; economics, politics, 
law 

Nature and organization of 
mind; educability of groups; 
nature-nurture issues 



Epistemological realms; 
developmental stages; 
learning theories 



Experience and instruction; 
cognition, motivation; in- 
dividual differences; 
personal growth; profes- 
sional organizations 

Sociology of organiza- 
tions; democratic gover- 
nance; public relations; 
personnel management 



Among existing works, ^hich by Intent of the authoi— and character of the result 
ing product comprise exemplary inustratlon^of th^ typ^s of S^efandUdlir^^^ 
heralded here as nheoretic - in nature, thi foil owl ngar-^e subm??Jed: 

iLif-r^^""? Tnv/^rd a Theory of Instruction C 1966) JO In this 

small b9ok (following ^is earlier pSpc^b of Educate i on )^his brilliantly 
reflective student of hnuman Intel iTg ence in the prQ^cess of format ve ^ 
development offers penetrating observations on the "nature of Intel lec- 
teachlng!'^ ^e^atlon to theoH.of learnings and me^Lds of 

^i.i ^^!!^!!^' ^ "^ ^ ^I^^ Condurt nf I nqyiry (1964) J ^ Kaplan brings his 

ph.losopmc mind to a study of metfiodoyes employed in the social and 

eSion'^nS'^""!' ^^^P®^^ "yd^y ^erc^ption through thf 

IciaSJes. construction of a more game languase for the behavioral 

2* Jonas F. Soltis. "0«n the Nature of Educational Research" (1984) 

loSf cI^TES?^^ and 
c^?tMn Jn?S ^ research." and evertually fincds their roots among 
certain 20th century ph Tlosophical traditions. 
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i- Pmglas R. Hofstadl^r, Metamaglcal Thomas; nimQting for the 

^K?^^ "literary, Scientific and artistic studies," this not- 
ablethinker develops a deeply penetrating study of the strJctSJes 
and pocisses inherent tnn man's quest for understanding naSe and 



I: f' Bruce Raup, et^a j i., the ImDrovement of Practic al Intel! iqence- 
The ^l Task of-Eg j- sation (ig43) .l4 ih^ -Rmm Nmnp' ngllZf r^!;. u 
SMffr^"^ and dir^imtive" which draws upon fields such as 
1 =S • theory commun any development, socialization process. 
LS >n ihS°l;!^^ eventuate In a powerful synthesis relating 
ofl£m bettlrS,^ '''''' the practical interest 

When the student (graduat' te, in-service, pre=profess1onal prospective teacher 

rIc^nCtS;"t;P'^ P"' t«^' «s in the tabula? depictiof above of ' 

reconstruct! g the language ofr -f the schools as It tends to occur ^nto relevant InH 
subsumpttve igher order con^g^ptual elements anS ^ramew5?ks he o? she s i earning 
to th nk 1 terms and at leveris through which the development of policy and the 
auloSoSr rinml^ ^iVt^' "''^ ""^^^ authentic and mSre stable, and ?Kus where 
arl r?Si If -nrnh .particularities of everyday institutional routine! 

?n thl fli ;L ? \P °^ -"^^t^"! " ^ess wasteful, that Is, erroneous, injurious 
to the system and to the persons associated therewith. "ijurious 

thnnJ+^^SiiL''"'^''"'^^^^' devweloped for the profession of teaching through the 

'^^fa^T^ty^f?.J'?r^'^^' '^^'^ the reconstruction of expe??Ince 

as n occurs, as with the authnors and works cited, changes In the character of hi^ 

(affec?fvfSi?ijrnr^S^ importantly, changes ScJSr fnihf character 

i^'^,?S?^^^i'^°9pitive predispoosmon; purposive habituation) of the person who 
TrVV'i f;:*''^ course. Co nectively these transformations promise to prodSce 

hL?I ^-t^^^Ht effect a profession itself, recognizably different 

hS2n-?hf'',f fn ^ educa^4t1onal guidance of children than what appears to have 
Sef^aS the1?IL^;'oS;:IS?y!^°"'^"^°"^ dynamics^'over tSe'^^' 

Potinlt-iallty: Broader Consequential itv 

...scto never has been or can be popular. Close reasoning 1s 

an aHuoys task for whlcn few have the opportunity, the equipment 

and t inclination. Mofseover, the will to Illusion Is a powerful 

and a l-pervasive factor. Unless we realize the pleasant character 

1 SnC' J? ^'"^'^^ t^^t of intoxicating liquors, fumes, or 

Mo^r ? rrnh«n°"!s''V?'^"°* understand the course of human history. 
MorrisS. Cohen, A Prefa g. ^^ to Logic . 15 

Now Cflta's injunction 1S not to be taken lightly, and it surely must temoer 

?Sls?ic'?thrwhnfl'=^^^ n "-"^ ^^-^^^ Abjectly to yilld ^^f}^'"^^ 

2 H5'h • " °^ progress is thereby reduced to chance. Though 
MJnL"-L-f.'\PS-]^'°" the case under examination on grounds of past 

history and iitant future, it! bears reminding that not all idealists are complete! v 

Amer?LJ'un£it^ frM^K^^ °bert Hutchins, for instance, who hiaded a grS''"'" 
American uniwrsity (Chicago) diluring certain of its peak years of achievement and 

according tf/S^slonllnh"^.";*'?"^ Learning Society, "le'lS'whlch wo^k? 

according to a Boston Globe rev^-ie^er, he submits thati "In the Twenty=f1rst 
Century, edocition may at last o come Into Its own." ^ 
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nflt?nn^i 1^122^ ^"°J®^* . ^° fti 11 more constructive re-employment; sand the will of 
somi JnJJ "^'-^ ^'"^1 analysis can but be malleable Sand subiect to 

some forms of human reason if alone for survival of thespeciis. suDject to 

<:t;,+AS'^® i™®*^^*?*® ^9'="=' however, of application to the practicsal affairs of 
state and nation, lies in the arena, now very live and very arren+ nf rllnrm 

ti n.?f K^ir- "u^®r®^*"^i"9 theoretic knowledge appears to flS one ?s d PaLd 
fn.^fJ-.: ^''s®'' appreciation for the Idea eminently nractlcal 

a^D a;S°hh '"^ "'*5 =2""P^ "hich the modern sodaf tSeSristI cHed abive 
education '^efer to as practical Intellia^n... th. cgr^tra? tisk of 



Company^l^bfisheri: '1^''' nictlonar^ (Springfield, Hass. : G, c. Marriam 
11shersM98l?: ^"^elss, Dictionary of Philosophy (NewW: Harper - & Row, Pub- 

Ana?C-if®nf^Twn'Thf^?'"®' "Philosophical Analysis as Conceptual Revision- An 

Analysis of Two Theories of Meaning." Philosophy of Educa tion. 1970 .• Proceed i no ^ 

B Su«klr"^rf'^'f.f""2^ °^ the Hhiigsophy of to^f o^ ^^i etr(Haro?d 

B. Dunkel, Ed.). (Edwardsville, Illinois: The Society , 1970) . 20. ^"aroia 
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THEORETIC EDUCATION; A RESPONSE TO VIRGIL WARD 

Ernast Marshall 
East Carolina University 

Althcuih I find myself to be basically In aireeMnt with Professor Ward 
In mvlJ ' somewhat on a few points and a^pand * 

tLZ i ^^^ ^ understand his paper, it presents us with the 

general claim chat theory Is an indispensably valuable part of education 
ind«d so much so that the enterprise of education ought to be approached 

terms of a concept of "theoretic education". 1 take it that he maintains 
this view both with respect to the Importance of theory within the field of 
education (both as to the creation and criticism of theoretical framewords^ 
and as to their role in the education of future educators) and with respect 
to educating students in any field of study. In what follows I shall consider 
mainly the latter, more comprehensive, version of his view, i.e., that we 
ought to teach our students to "think about thinking", to reflect upon the 
theoretical constituents of their field of study, whatever that field might 

v,4 .This thesis In turn comprises or presupposes five further propositlonsl 
which perhaps can be stated as follows! (1) Theory is a "real or efff^etual 
form of human understanding". 'sAlch is to say, « genuine way of knowing, or 
accurately and adequately apprehending reality. (2) Education centered upon 
theory, e.g., learning theories and the conceptual skills involved tin analvE- 
ing, comparing, and criticizing theories. Is something which the human mind 
is quite capable of and ^Alch contributes substantially to its growth In 
other words, thinking on a theoretical leval Is within the intellectual reach 

SS ^yPicfl learner. and Is an Important part of human cognitive development 
C3) The development of theory for a professional discipline and Its applica- 
tion to its practices underglrds and illuminates that practice and gives 
coherence and credibility to the discipline as a whole. (4) Technical educa- 
tion, e.e., education" which lacks a theoretical focus or emphasis, is less 
fi^H.^T "Theoretic education", or education with a theoretical 

tocus. Is indlspensible to professional education. 

I think the first of these propositions Is sufficiently warranted if 
correctly understood. I.e.. in the manner Indicated by the quotation from 
John Dewey given in Professor Wards' paper, vlz.i ''There is a kind of Idle 
theory which Is antithetical to practlcei but genuinely scientific theory falls 
^.ithln practice . . ."2 in our zeal to defend the aplstemic Importance of 
wneory, the Importance of Its role In our knowledge of the world, we commonly 
portray it as a aelf-sufficlent means of knowledge, and thus as a consequence, 
as dissociated from that which Is necessary for Its origination and validation 
Viz., experience and practice. The pragmatlst William James described the 
logical plight of idealists such as F.H. Bradley Jji terms of the Aesop fable 
of .the dog that lost its bone in the water by letting it drop from Its mouth, 
while attesting to capture its very reflection. 3 m a similar manner we are 
likely to lose what makes theories epistemlcally valuable in an overzealous 
attempt to seek more of the same. Or in simple logical terms, it seems a ease 
of confusing necessary and sufficient conditions. Theoretical considerations 
are indispensable to knowledge, to Its discovery and understanding, and are 

Nc'^llasr""^' ^^P^'^t"^"^ of Philosophy. East Carolina University, Greenville 
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thus of the highest Importanca to It, but they are not alone adequate. A 
number of oth.r but related things are also naceasary. such as its application 
to practice In diverse situations. appiicai-ion 

view JL^t*^ T forestall another coraion confusion I should point out that the 

d ^"do"%l^«f. that correct theory is not alone sufficient to know- 
ledge. do»s not imply that the study of theory in Its own right la not a valid 
and worthwhile part of education. To hold otherwise, is as if to argue that 
there is no point In studying carburetors In an auto mechanics coursi because 
a car will not run with only a carburetor. On the hand, this does not deny 
that at some juncture In the auto machanies course the student must obtain 
a more holistic understanding of how carburetor, distributor, transmission, 
and the remaining parts function interactively, nor that education must also 
include a study of theory within Its contexts of application. 

Following Professor. Ward's lead, perhaps ±t Is helpful to refer to the 
dictionary regarding this point. It distinguishes four basic meanings that 
are in conraon usage: (1) a belief, policy, or procedure proposed or followed 
as the basis of actloni (2) the body of generalizations and principles developed 
in association with practice In a field of activity and forming its content 
as an intellectual discipllnei (3) a judgment, conception, proposition, or 
formula formed by speculation, deduction, or by abstraction and generalization 
trom facts; and (4) an unproved assumption or conjecture. It Is, I think 
primarily the last two meanings that give theory and theory-centered educa- 
tion their bad press. An unproved assumption or conjecture is of course not 
knowledge. If guessing were knowing, we could all break the bank at a Las 
Vegas casino. Nor as 1 have said above, is what Is derived by any method 
such as speculation or deduction which divorces theory from experience and 
practice knowledge. These two meanings also are related In that theory 
acquired and validated apart from practice is basically just unproved assump- 
tion, whereas theory properly validated is an essential component of knowledge. 
The second of the dictionary meanings is that in terms of which 1 think a view 
of theoretic education is most defensible, that according to which theory Is 
developed In conjunction with practice within the contest of a discipline 
field, or profession, but also Itself an important part o£ Its content. 

The second of the five propositions that I take to be essential to 
Professor Ward's concept of "theoretic education" is, as stated above, that 
thinking on a theoretical level is within the reach of the typical learner 
and Is an Ifflportant part of human cognitive development. 1 think this is 
the other side of the same coin 1 have already used to purchase a few points. 
Just as theory Is an essential constituent of knowledge, such that we cannot 
be said to know on the basis of raw data or unorganlEed information apart 
from its ordering and explanation, there is no complete cognitive development 
without a theoretical component. Various cognitive skills, such as those of 
conceptual analysis and evaluation, are best developed, and probably only 
fully developed. In connection with intellectually Mstering theories of 
some sort. And given that theories differ in their complexity, theoretical 
comprehension, on at least some level, is surely accessible to most learners. 
For example, although most high school students probably cannot understand 
Einstein s general theory of relativity, most probably can understand the 
kinetic theory of gases, and probably all can understand the basic theory of 
the internal combustion engine. Furthermore, theories not only differ in 
difficulty, but theories can be approached at different levels of difficulty. 
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III t^tf * a student may comprehend how the rapid burning of fuel within 
th^ rhf Po«"s the vehicle, and yet not underltand. for example 

the theory Involved in explaining how combustion occur.. Or to take S example 
from my o^ area of teaching, I anticipate that any of my philosophy of Irt 
students who mke the attempt can grasp the basic differance between aimetL 
ana expresslonistlc theories of painting, music, etc.. i.e.. the difference 
between saying that a work of art represents something In life or nature 
versus saying it expresses some psychological state such as an emotion, without 
debaL^^h"f f '^'S intricacies of various versions of these theories 2d 
debates that have raged about them from Plato to Dickie and Danto. 

la th^%i^^J^ °f Professor Ward's propositions, as I have paraphrased it, 
IS that the development of theory for a professional discipline and its 

'° underglrds and Illuminates that practice and 

gives coherence and credibility to the discipline as a whole. This Is the 

flr^^clai^d f ^ """^ ' ^ *8rae. If as I have thus 

;^L? 5 ^ this paper, theory is a necessary condition or component of 
ditlon fa*n^"f "J'^'^i " ^ shall now assert, knowledge is a neceLary con- 
dition to professional practice of whatever kind, it Is to be concluded that 
thl without its theoretical underpinnings. 1 think that 

the three most important criteria identifying a profession, be it medical. 
aon^^ ^ f ! following^ (1) the possession and 

application of special knowledge and skills. (2) a rather considerable degree 
of professional autonomy or self -regulation, and (3) the pursuit of some primary 
goal regarded by society at large as being a fundamental good. 4 1 will no 
f ^5-!^^ " claim that these three characterizations together constitutes 
a sufficient set. I think there is probably a fourth or a fifth necessary to 
characterizing at least some professions. Nor shall I even claim each is a 
necessary condltioni for if. for example, the medical profession lost virtually 
aj.1 of Its professional autonony under some so-called system of socialized 
medicine, I think we would still be disinclined to say that it had thereby 
ceased to be a profession, and also if our culture somehow reversed its current 
luTf ceased to regard health care as being a fundamental good, again I 
think that we could continue to regard physicians and nurses as having a 
professional status. On the first criterion, however. 1 shall stand firm. 
llZ ^^'/ t^f} J"-^"' possession and application of special know- 

ledge and skills is a necessary condition for something being a profession. 
Thus If we were to discover somehow that physicians had no special knowledge 
regarding matters of health and disease. I think we would conclude that their 
possessing the title and status of a profession was undeserved. (And I would 
of course draw the same conclusion with respect to the teaching profession, 
i.e., if they could do what they do without knowledge and skills with respect 
to what and how to teach, the appellation of "profession" would be inappropriate.) 

A consideration corroborating my claim that special knowledge and skills 
are a necessary condition for an occupation or practice to be a profession is 
that the recognition of new professions has occurred in a manner closely 
corresponding to the appearance and growth of appropriate fields of knowledge. 
Conversely, we regard the ascription of the term "profession" to occupations 
of unskilled labor as misplaced. Since the words "profession" and "professional" 
carry « positive connotation, attempts naturally will be made by occupational 
groups to have it Incorporated into the expressions conmionly used to designate 
them, but such usages have not been generally adopted, or If so only in the 
manner of a euphemism. Thus it Is with such expressions as it is with, for 
example, permanent floral arrangements", which either reverts to something 
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like plastic flowers or is said somewhat tongue in the cheek. Accordinely- 
a term such as 'the janitorial profession" has not become common usage 
but the accounting profession" has. tod if my view is correct this Is at 
least primarily because of the amount of knowledge, including theory, that 
has come to be necessary to the practice of the latter but not the former 
And it of course follows from my above argument that the field of education 
or any portion of it is not a genuine profession unless it incorporates theoreti- 
cal knowladge* 

Regarding the last two of Professor Ward's propositions, I do not think 
that I fully agree. I take him to be saying in the fifth proposition that 
it ±m not merely education in some special knowledge or skills that is in- 
dispensible to a professional education but one that Is "theoretic" or strongly 
centered on theory. I am Inclined to argue that not Just knowledge and skills 
but knowledge with a considerable theoretical component Is a necessary con- 
dition for professional practice. And thus we might speak of automotive 
engineering as a profession but not automotive mechanics, for the reason that 
the former requires a considerable amount of theory but not the latter. And 
I have also argued above that some theory is a necessary condition for know- 
ledge, and thereby a necessary condition for professional practice. However, 
I am not sure that my view goes far enough In its emphasis upon the role of 
theory in professional education to be "theoretic education" in Professor 
Ward's sense of the term. 

__As to his fourth proposition that technical "education" or one that is 
not "theoretic" is not genuine education^ my inclination instead is to distin- 
guish between professional education that must be theoretic at least to some 
considerable degree, and non-professional educationp which need not be. 1 
agree with him only to the extent that any so-called education that is totally 
lacking in any theoretical content is not genuine education, since my above 
argument conmaits me to saying that some theory at least is necessary to know- 
ledge; and education, in order to deserve this term, must surely have Imowledge 
as its aim and content. 



1- These five propositions come from an earlier version of Professor Ward's 
paper. However, we both believe that they reMin important to the thesis and 
arguments of his present paper. 

2. 1 offer no metatheory In this paper either as to what 1 take the domain 
and definition of "theory" to be (what the different types of theories might be, 
what constitutes being a theory as opposed to an hypothesis, description, etc) 
or what the specific grounds for validation of theories consists in, consider- 
ing such to be beyond the scope of this response. 

3. William James, "^e Thing and Its Relations", Essays in Radical topiricism 
(New York: Longmans, Green and CoHpany, 1958), pp. 120-121. 

4. Paul Gamenisch, Grounding Professional Ethics in a Pluralistic Society 
(New Yorki New Haven Publications, 1983) is a sourcewhich suggested these 
three characteristics of a profession. 
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A CASE FOR TEACH INO STUDENTS 

TO THINK CRITICALLY IN THE DISCIPLINES 

Neale H, Mucklow 
University of Richmond 



1. Introduction. 1 belleva that crlclcal thinking should be taught 
not Just m courses In formal and Informal logic housad In philosophy d.partments 
shoulJ J^%"^Hi*? " ordinary courses In other departments. P.rhips InLaf It ' 

n "S- courses. Including the Introductory level courses/ in 

moat or all other departments, - a, au 

^4 The grounds 1 have for this belief about teaching critical thinking "In 
Che disciplines" may be reduced to three. (1) Much of critical thinking Is not 
Che same from one discipline to the next, especially if the disciplines are in 
^ff critical thinking la importantly different in different 

disciplines. (11) Every student upon graduating will need to be able to do 
some critical thinking, when, for Instance, she (or he) is confronted with a 
new area and needs to know whether some formula she has learned from an 
authoritaclve source holds there, or needs to know how some statement she 
kn^I^^H* K .f,""®®^^ applied m familiar areas relates to this new area. To 
know this she will need to know soraethi^ of what^s behind the formulation. 
Someclmes she will need to know not only something of the reasons behind it but 
in particular something of, say, the standards of evidence those reasons have 
been held to, or what perspectives the disclpllne-a traditions ignore as 
out-of-bounds, or what sorts of experience the discipline's mefihods screen off 
as not counting, (in) Qur society needs persons who can think critically. 
In parclcular It needs citizens — individual cltlaens if possible, but citizens 
collectively where not — who know enough of what It is to think critically In 
a wide range of disciplines to be able to tell the convlncers from the members 
ot a discipline, the frauds from the competent members, and where possible the 
competent from the expert. It would also be desirable if our society had 
citizens who when experts disagree knew enough to have some judgment as to why 
or to recognize that this time they can have no judgment. 

T?*^%Jf^^'' !r grounds, about several chlngs persons who can think 
critically will be able to do in our society. I lack space to present in this 

'D? ^ P«s"t and maintain, 1 have no "demonstration" 

that critical thinking is Importantly different in different disciplines, and can 
^^polntout^ no facts which can only be accounted for given it. But I do have some 
facir anftf ground. This paper will "point up" or highlight certain 

faces, and It will take up certain objections (in section 4.) as if 1 were 
attempting a demonstration. It Is Intended to convince. The "facts" 1 point 
up are about the variety of the methodological norms used in the disciplines 
(section 3.), the primacy of research in a discipline (section 4.). and the 
relevance of what a discipline is to what should be taught in It (section 4.). 

^ ^ti^ ^f*^" section 2.) with some remarks Intended to locate critical 

i^^u^«?*4« r ^""^ ^^"^ continue (in section 3.) with a more 

natural description of what thinking critically is like. 
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ll C'^tttcal chinking loeatad . I want to specify (In nine small steps) 
one or two eencral cases of critical thinking. 

(1) When wa engage In critical thinking, we are often thinking about 

"?*™ "'^ ^® desirable, and surely one aim we have 

in teaching critical thinking Is for our students to develop a capacity for 
self-criticism — some proficiency in thinking critically about their own views 
and reasons and a strong propensity to use that ability. Nonetheless critical 
thinking about others normally comes first, and has a certain priority. 

«th.. -"L^?*" r "^T ^" critical thinking, we often focus on the thinking of 
others their views and reasons. Or at least those of us who have b een somewh at 
trained In critical thinking, well or poorly, so focus. We In the academy may 
sometimes focus on or at least pay attention to others^ conduct. For their 
conduct may suggest some consequences of their views, or help reveal their views 
and reasons. But ordinarily we do not pay attention to the others^ actions 
nor to their loyalties, motivations, or character, even though these may well be 
cr?tle«r?J?SJr^"r"^ academic world, than are views and reasons. Nonetheless 
critical thinking focuased on thinking has proven enormously useful. 

ort It °fv"-^ thinking is "about" thinking in the sense of being focussed 

on it, primarily and in the first Instance. Critical thinking "about" thinking 
has proyen possible whatever the focussed-on thinking be about, hence whatever be 

crLl^^^^r^rw""" Jf**-" '^"^ guidance for one's own conduct, 

critical thinking "about" one's own reasons, whatever they be about, has proven 

ifi* * chance. Where the concern Is with knowledge purely, critical 

Chinking "about" thinking, whatever the discipline, has helped Ireate p^ogrLs. 
Especially has It done so when the views and reasons focussed on are those of our 
leading predecessors or (If the natural sciences be different in this respect) at 
least when the thinking is that of others currently in the discipline. Such 
focussing is also useful pedagoglcally. it Is a means to our students' thinking 

^ ^ ™ Instance of their doing so). Students develop their 

ability to think critically by cutting their teeth on worthwhile views and reasons 
while focussing on them. (This is n^ to say that the views of students, or even 
their reasons, are never worthwhile. To the contrary, frequently a student's 

nolnt%r?hSj*ti^ ^"f °* worth focussing on. A different 

point Is that the criticisms students make in class, even towards the beglnnlna 
of a course, are often worth transferring to the blackboard.) s ^ 

^U4^ti^^ "J®" "® engage In such critical thinking — critical thinking about 
the thinking of others, which Is "about" their thinking In the sense that we 
focus on it prtaarlly and in the first instance — we are thinking about what 
they are thinking about. In most cases we are thinking about what their thinking 
is about i.e. about the subject-matter (the subject-matter of their thinking). 
In most cases w-a think about the subject-matter though thinking about the others- 
thinking about it. Mill, for example, thinks a bout plea sure - that's his 
subject-matter — and I think about pleasure by thinking about Mill's views and 
Ihfurnl^L i I think about them critically, and all goes well, I learn something 
about pleasure, not just about Mill. In such cases we have "dual-attention" (I 
an Inclined to put it). We focus on the others' thinking and at the sM»e tine 

f of their thinking (whether we be focussing and attending 

simultaneously or alternatively., ^at the same time' covers both). This is in 
most cases. 

(iv) But In some critical thinking In which we focus on the views and 
reasons of others, we end up thinking only about the others' thinking, and not 
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about Che subject-macter of their thinking. Either we abstract from that 
subj act-mac ter completely or we are aware of It only incidentally— aware of It 
as, e.g.. what happ.na to be the content of Jhls pattern of reasons, in these 
«nn^Ln ^^^y u" ^""^ P'"^" there in ihl-oth.r-s reasons, or only the 

opposition between the other's view and som. other view that is voiced. 

b'Sln to get into logic, either the logic of this other 
person s thinking or logic more generally. Since norms of logic now familiar 
were once only .-«Ucit in good practice, or in what appe.red-to be good practice 
^ most *^th^loglcal norms are now, recall how logical norms^S^come ' 

IneWeiLi?"'^^'^ ''"'^ fff " J" moderate detail, treating historical accuracy as 
ineidencal). .^petition of the above-mentioned opposition or pattern 

someone s noticing the repetition in several discussions, say (or In several 
debates or dlsaogues) , that person-s and others' sense of goSd and bad practice 
^LJ ^h"? thought), their desire to learn what makes good practice 

^llU J f «nd their successors^ potential to pin down a bit what that is which 
makes good practice good, and their desire to communicate what that is, together 
lead towards logic. For all that leads (perhaps due to certain activities already 
present i„ the society) to attempts to pin down what makes good practice good" 

« 1 ^! ' " ^ example. Indeed to formulate it as a 

universal norm and to foraulate that norm completely enough, in sufficient 
fhf ? ""i precision so that it can be put to use with confidence. Further. 
cilnW^f ^ ^ ?° succeed, with the help of such focussing as is onl^ on the others' 
^^ * .J? opposition of views or the pattern of tb^b there. So. 
in sum, .11 chls leads to logic. Further, all this, if coupled with the notion 
ot a variable, leads more specifically to formal logic. All this leads, for 
example, to the formulating of a square of opposition, and to writing as formulae 
patterns of syllogistic Inference then divided Into valid and Invalid. Thus we 
have some explicit norms, some of which are formal norms, with which to judge the 
consistency of others- views or the validity of others^ reasons ~ in short 
norms for decermlning how others' thinking hangs together, 

thl„tf„E-^ ^ «*sy to go astray as to what is covered by 'critical 

t^af l^^rMnV? i"P°ftantly, it is easy, especially for a logician, to Lppos. 
l^l\t critically we are Judging only how the others' thinking hangs 

together and not how It squares with the world i.e. not at all how the others' 
views and reasons square with the subject-matter. But when In reading we object 
that the author hasn't got the facts straight or that the Information stated is 
false, aren t we thinking critically? not ever? Thus while some critical thlnkine 
truth^as we!!" consistency and validity, some concerns itsell with " 

Some explicit norms, especially formal ones, we can In time apply mechani- 
n«t ^;^.fT^S/^f ®f *° opposite direction, contending that it Is 

nc^ critical thinking when we evaluate another's thinking by applyine a norm of 
cafla f " "routine" subs^ption rathS tSan an "app!^^ 

^.7 t- ^'«"* PfoblMaelc"! But does every instance of think- 

an! nof f^S r ^ •xciting. or even mildly hard work? In many a discipline 

?nrn„^!!.^rJ 1^ ^^f"' °^ another norm implicit in good practice has been 

formulated fully and precisely enough so that in a wide range of cases its appli- 
SSch" T^LTfK*' routine! this holds for some of the "methodological" norms 
which. I shall be arguing, are central to critical thinking In a discipline. 
Also, what is a matter of routine for the seasoned member of the discipline Is 

h;«^n"i^ ■tudent. Further, that same matter may well have presentad 
fo™f f ?i P"decessor8 who worked out the norm (as did Parmenides, " 

some of the sophists, Soeratas, Plato. Aristotle and other predecessors at the 
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founding of logic .nd. I think, critical thinking). Basically, logic and critical 
thinking are closaly related, so chat employing elementary loilc whether in a 
routine way or not, ia thinking critically, often enough. whether in a 

Cvl) When we engage In critical thinking by foeusslna on the ^i^^m 
sons of others, we criclela. those views and rfasonsat leaf tL the aenl^J l^^' 
we evaluate th.m. We place them on th. stand as If were lor a lav^raMe 'r 
^herrf'bv""^?"" -"'f"' the. in this sJnlelJ'crltlcl.lng 

aJlut them tf n^h unfavorable judgment about them, or about something In or ^ 

re«« f ''"J"^^ occasion, be it noted, w. regard the others^ vLws and 
w^l^l^llnsr " critical thinking 

(yil) Over time. It is worth noting, engaging In critical thinking creates 
to look for objections, it creates a frame of mind In an Individual 
and a mental ethos in the academy if not in the rest of society, strongly disposed 
spim \n°wiri^ 1^ Objections, Such a mental culture is useful. But La ^ 
spirit In which objections are lodged Is Important. If the concern is with truth 
"raSht tfti^'^i'^ " '""^ f° truth=seekl„g, that's on. thfng- But ?to gf 
ooinJf " Tr l^V T"t^^ r^*" ^ P^"""^ objections In Irder to "score 

points, or to downgrade the other as lacking In expected ability, learning or 
acumen, la that raising of objections an instance of critical thlnkina' When I 
student does it in class (and it^s not a formal debate), perhaps he of* shf Is 

Perhaos® ^wJ -^"^^ ""P^ '^''"^^ thinking, or InJI It. 

Perhaps. When a member of the discipline or of the profession does it in a 

ttli' ?- exhibited skill, but would we say he or she 

is then engaged in critical thinking? We need not attempt to decide. One clear 
case of what Is ^ critical thinking is pointed out by lassmorer " . . ? [cfiltLism 
a cavilling even if ... L is only too ii^y . ! in 

Li^llJn - -f"- "^""^^^ cavilling what Is in fact a serious criticism 

Cavilling consists in raising objections, making criticisms. In a manner which 
suggests that some very minor weakness ... constitutes a f ataf f law? ?! The 
caviller ... seizes upon an incautious concession ... without looking at the 
Sde«L'f P^N"'.''^" °^ ••• The caviller doef Jot try to 

SkSv^n«' ^''^^ obJectio„s,"2 The caviller's aim! 

Mth y !^ter Ilf win^seeking. Raising objections 

? J! tt "ff^-^«8 ™Ple encouragement from much of the rest of our 
society outside the walls of the academy, and the attitude which wln-se^kinrthus 
thfonfcreatL^r " « disposition or mental culture as 

crltlcL thlnkL^^ ff*^ "f ^" thinking, m any event, cavilling is not 

critical thinking, and no doubt there are other cases In which because of the 
manner or attitude or spirit Involved lodging objections is not critical tWnking. 

Three further points will suffice to locate critical thinking, (vili) As 

bS" f roi lomethr; ^^"^^ '""^^^^^ ^^fl^ction . It in vfives "bending 

afto hold !f J*^1°S uncertainty about it, fixing attention on it so 

wl "llx" fttLt?"^ « * distance from It. In particular, 

we tlx attention on something even though In "our" critical thlnklna "m" ir, 

Si^"^ """^-^ « ^ "focissing- o^ something 

else, namely, on some views or reasons about it| we have dual attention! indeed. 
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JJJ^"""* r^ni! "^^''^ philosophical camark that In 

bf JlteraLr'boL °' °f "distancing.. „ay 

be literally about space wnen we are reflecting on. aay. the Just-now slimlsed 
look on another's face, or on som. present situation sGch as the newly^ioclced 
absence of bounce in a frl.nd-s stride. Also. In saying that critSl tllntlL 

™Le1Si°^: ' ^'^^ '^^^"-^ ^^^^ ^^ .he onJyt^nfS 

th«n Critical thinking is not the best kind of thinking there Is. Higher 

than It because mor. difficult, sophisticated and challenglngT and also bettir 

f -"f fruitful when succssful and In the long run more usel^fto 

society, is "imaginative" thinking, as Passmore now calls it. Frequently ImLlnatlv. 
^JlnKS ^ ""^"S « possibility. Somatlmes'no^el'^lmaSn^lve 

Je S^hfn thJ hJ'^J^JJ"* '""^i^" inventing a perspective Cwh.ther the p«rspee?fve 
?n f % discipline or about It at another level). But inaginatlve thinking 
in a discipline also involves lodging objections. Critical thinking irpMoara^fon 
for imaginative thinking in a discipline. It also Is part and parcfl of It wha^ 
tJln^T^f ^""^^ successful or even promising.^ Indeed, fmaglnativf 

thinking Passmore at first called "critico-creativ..' thinking (a .'barbarous'' 
hyphenated term, yes, but accurate). roarous 

fn.„« suffices to specify two central cases of critical thinking. In both we 

focus on another's views and reasons, in one we at the same time attend to the 
subject-niatter the other is thinking about. There are other central cases, 
including ones In which students focus first and primarily on the subject-natter. 

4^^^ Finally, as a way of bringing together some of the above points, the 
Kin™ ?f'' '^^y*' critical thinking builds upon'logJc 

information, methodology, and a truth-seeking spirit, and In turn Is built info 
but surpassed by imasinative thinking. Critical thinking centrally Involves 
making criticisms or otherwise lodging objections. y mvoxves 

3* g^itical thinking described, using examples of norms which vary widely. 

L thlnk^n a crlM^^"""' ^^^"fPF^^^^^EI^hl^kl^or^tTt^irmf 
4 critical manner, reminding us of this ^^from the Inside" as it were. 

S^fJr *"«»"on to the "methodological norms" barely mentioned so far. 

'•L^ivJn^" ^'^^ Situations in which critical thinking occurs, namely, wten 

applying such a norm i.e. when applying It In a straight-forward manner, when 

oit offhra -^J'T °" a not-so-neat case where deductive subsumptSn is 

out of the question, and when evaluating the norm itself. 

think cr?tlLllv"%^° education (and of course many other professionals) 

think critically, in our disciplines. For one thing, we read In a critical 
manner — putting, in imagination or In graphite, a "v" o7iF~agalnst a "fact" or 
"l-of ILf 'of «r'l ^^''^^^ perspective Is-unc^Lclonably 

dJrl^fTff ' ° t ^ d°"^t8 about, or, m the othe? 

direction, a "yes" by what we believe and see as important. 

This critical manrter of reading Is grounded In the methodology of th* 
particular discipline In which we have been trained— It is not simply that we 

"JnformLw-'; ".f T ¥ P"*^™^^ prodigious feats of sheer memo^Lation of 
Information (pfcrtlcular facts, verified laws, stock criticisms, etc.). Rather 
because we know our business, we not only know our facts but also the '^;ethodoloiy" 

general orLL""^ ^" S""elines, its methodical "methods" of 

general procedures or processes of a comparatively cateh-as-catch can sort, its 
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tVlttT J^-fffi*"^ roucina dodges. Beeause we know this, we are alert, when 
we read, to likely sources of error, and to heretofore-fruitful kinds of moves? 

«h.«.h«?^ similarly alert when we do our own Independent research. We hav- 
absorbed examples of good thinking, If not formulated rules for It. Mori wrtlcu- 
larly, we have absorbed eKampl.s of controlled thinking, thinking controlLdbv 
wf hai^abf f f fn.' ""t: -"-S the other things)' the ma^Sg " crlttSsS. 

^ ? absorbed Chis from reading texts or doing experiments. So we have the kill 
oLTiL? established "norms" (the standard methodology) of our discipline to 
old questions and new, and the prdpenslty to do so. to 

qnn^-, l°l ■^"^ °* "8 «e In the literary culture, the second of C. P. 

Snow s two cultures of twenty-five years ago (and remember . Snow himself soon 
tint ^^flJ ^^^^ disciplines would be "a third culture" and. more Impor- 

tant realized from the start that "the number 2" provides "a good deal less than 
arft specifically, if we are ll, for instalce, classics aS 

are studying, say the Greeks^ values, then we are alert to the errors which come 
TJi^'-l "i^*"f °" * "anslatlon. but from translating the key val^e-worls 

•t all. We know the classicists^ norm, "Transliterate the value-terms." We 
fo^r^r translating adikos. say, is a source of error whether it be uni- 

ft™iL" r^^? "unJusF^be variously translated according to "the meaning" 

it has in the given context.** We apply that norm. Similarly, if we are in 

trthL^oirrif^i,^"]-'"- f"' for instance, chemistry, we know to attend carefully 
to that part of the Journal article which reports, not just the results, but how 
the experiments themselves were conducted. And thereby we know to re-read our 
own reports with care, hence to write them up accurately, hence to carry out or 
oversee our experiments conscientiously, hence in the first place to design those 
events with foraslght, foreseeing criticism. Somewhat similarly, m a social 
science, say, developmental psychology, we know the norm. "Attend to what the 
circumstances of the series of Interviews were." Again, we know how to apply 
statistics, with its standard rules of Inference and tests of significance! ^o 
the reported or apparent results. 

^TiMr^J'^^l^ our critical manner of reading, planning, executing, testing. 

®i ?r^°^77 " ''^V* critical manner of thlnking-is exhibited In raw 

areas, and in dealing with new questions and old. where we cannot "apply" the 
Intltnlt IjSy «° « "bring it to bear." For a familiar if Ln-academic 

Jfhf h i , ? °° appellate-level, confronted in court and 

in his chambers with a rather novel case on which he must somehow come to some 
determination. The judge will cope, and often well. Similarly, so may the ancient 
historian, when confronted with encroachment into her field by, say, anthropolo- 
gists, who bring with them ways of looking at the "society" of Homers heroes 
^;fr t"*."®" ^° % physicist, when confronted with a male under- 

graduate tnrowlng a plate In the air in the Cornell cafeteria - what are the 
equations of that wobble? In such Instances, we need somehow to "bring to bear" 
on the question the standard methodology of our discipline and our accumulated 
information, and soma other things. These other things Include our own lived 
v^?^J^f2" / discipline, our own increasing sophistication about our dlsclpline-s 
J^^f i ? concepts with the attendant Increase In our ability to use those 

t I controlled yet flexible ways, and, say, a colleague^s rather-novel 
research strategy. Usually we will cope, and often well. S such instances, 

diIclo?i„rfn S i« grounded in the norms, the "methodology," of the 

aiacipllne in whioh wa were trained. 



In addition to the coutlnuum along which wm "apply" our discipline^ 



s sLan^ 
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d?^e^^?J f - sometlmaa "bring to bear." like the judge, our own 

J ?r*n""^ - = Intellectual power to cop. with the not-so-neat, there IT^~ 
nother alcuation of critical thinking. Her. the questions are about the nethoL 
•nd rules the procedures and guidelines, the processes and tacHc^now standard 
or acceptable In our discipline. 1 suppose not all of us are lucky enough ^o come 
tlZ estaSl'irrf which forces us to think in a crltical^mannef about 

sone established norm we've been following, or about the grounds underlylna It 

attendant'«?IT' strengths of our llsclpllne a^d^S 

flke? I ?P°*f? Cllraltatlons of scope, "relevance." and the 

thai th. "L^hff ^ J" us are. m Passmore's words, "alert to the possibility 
#le^Ln^^f Chenselves ought to be reject^-ti^ t^ Lies ought 

to be changed. [I.e.] the criteria used in judging performances modified. "S fr 

abandLeJ °' '"^^ J*^"^" the established norms n.ids to ba 

abandoned. For Instance, need philosophy aspire to the rigor achieved only by 
thus «rvJJ®™w^' and reject ,as without value anything "less"? what aim is 
thus served? what questions are thereby ruled off-limits? Moreover, many of us 
v!i^^^^- ^° evaluate the standard methodology and the embodied 

wS?h f.^'n'' "^°iP""«' «e ^"ll^i to do so whatever be the outcome ~ 
whether It be to reject or to modify or to accept with greater confidence the 
if'^nofskfir^ -J have been trained. Further, we do have the capacity 

It not skill to do so, to question and evaluate those norms and values. To be 
dl«^l"l t">''"h*"^*"- "P^"' eertamiy to have, at least In one-^ o^ 
cJftllaJ^aolSt elsewhere In one"s life), what Passmore dubs "the 



.t^nrf.J 1 third sort of thinking in a critical manner, too. involves the 

fs not fo^f ^ ^^°F;s ^"^^ thinking is not simply "about" that methodology. it 
fL-liV?', rarely?) to evaluate the established norms "externally." from some 
totally Independent viewpoint, sone so-allen perspective, in general, to think 
about an established norm in a critical manner is always (?) il part to use 
some other part of the disclpllne-s methodology, some other norms of the discl- 
8ot"«iki ?^ r K? ^^^P evaluate the norm In question. This (even if not always 
so) makes It doubly appropriate to say that In this situation we "reflect on" our 

So much for what thinking critically Is, 

"^^^^ thinking critically are different for different 
disciplines. That classicists^ norm couldn^t be used by the chemist. Nor that 

sirratLr°dlffeLif"°''rif"% «yf«»"ically. within the natural sciences 

tS ? ^Pf^'®"- Wletles of scientific methods ... may be distinguished." 
the six involving postulatlon. experiment, analogical models, taxonomy, statistics 
"methods.' o "^f?P"^"J- A. C. Crombie. who distinguish^^ tSse six ' 

methods or "styles of ... thinking." stresses their emergence from the "general" 

ftf" afh ir^fr*' "'^^ "^^""^ "societyS of ". research^mentaL 

tlUi » t ' « mentality or mental culture disposed to "look actively for 

problems" rather than aim "for an accepted consensus without argument."© Within 

."^"^ obviously the styles of thinking, and so the particular methodological 
erSted aLff !°5 different disciplines. Examples need not be multlpUedf 

S Sff I ff ' methodological norms are similar or the same within a group 

of disciplines. Also, I would grant that some methodological norms are similar 
hLuv ^f^L'f"" disciplines ^ the norms are formulated In 

highly general c^s. For a plausible example, consider the norm. "Look for ^ 
negative evidence, for exceptions to prove-i... to probe, to test-.-the rule, for 
counter-examples to the hypothesis." But to think of a discipline or itrmlkodology 
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f ? r formulatad on a proper and useful level of generallcy 

mechodologlcal norms differ across the dlaclpllnes. seneraAicy, 

- ^ObJ^gfc^ons eonsldared and the argumencatlon complecad . (1) ic will be 
objected^ that ot^ norms presupposed in making criticisms are th e same across 
f^r f "iP""««- I fSree that some are. Norms of logic, Includlng^mallogic 
f?L ?h ® conslsfncy of views and validity of reasons have been nited! 

^rl ^Tfi^"°^? disciplines, perhaps, are certain norms of charactw. 
such as intellectual honesty.? Seemingly the same, although perhaps so primarily 
in name, are some "canons of wortaianship" (Gerald Hoi ton's phrase); such as 
methodolLieaf* ^^"^^^^ different, although still to dlstlngulsLf f rom 
methodological norms, are norms of writing, the implicit norms exhibited by 
often-obvious differences in disciplinary style - differences as to expllcitness 

and thrilK'^"! 'f"'«^'"-°r"'*""" °' Fomentation, fullness of argumentation: 
and the like. As for norms in so-called informal logic, such as "Avoid the straw 
;t^^ equivocation," many of these m*y be the same acrlsfthe 

nartSul^^'Hf' f -^i^Sa ^^^^^^ having information from the 

t-^« knowing the meanings of some of its technical 

terms. But whatever the sameness of such other norms across the dlacipllnea. 
this is relatively unimportant. For the methodological norms are more important. 

thlnki„B^«ith°J^?"L°*? arbitrary. But there is reason for 

thtaking methodological norms are more important. Such norms are the primary 
norms used in research, and research is the home base of any discipline. The 
research done In a discipline the results of that research, yesf bulespeclally 
the manner in which the research is done, the methods used, its style of thinking 
- makes a discipline what it is. mils activity over the years does much to " 
IhffnstSutlon So^otltt. in which members of the disciplinl partLipate. 

^ J. ^ J -^"f created of course has other roles, some quite vitally impor- 

? m'h''? 1 " r^"^ "^^^ °* researcher, are inatrLtor 

Bu? hL ?ri^" ^''^^""^ discipline) and consultant, 

lo amoL ^h ^^^-'^ research is conceptually primary to what a discipline is. 
deflnJtfvf of^tr'.f discipline those primary in research are the most 

definitive of the discipline (and are so whether they be distinctive of it l.e 

? S'* ^ " they tend to be. or not). ?he 
methodological norms are more important, 

«h« 1^ l^^t- be objected, "What a discipline Is doesn^t determine what 

d«wn th ' ^^S"^'^ determine the conclusion 

dlsSnlSL thJln "-ff J"'.''''"?"^ importantly different In different 
dlSGlpllnes. that doesn t determine that students should be taught to think 

"doL"t L^"»f "'\'f'i"r-" «Wect.ion. as thus stated, hL a key phrase, 

itttZi determine", which is unquantif led. The phrase may mean "doesn't completely 
dfsclnS^i\"/' mean "doesn't at all determine." i agree that what a ' 
discipline is doesn t completely determine what should be taught. Dewey and 
Hirst are both right in much of what they say In this area. Pedagogical and 
especially educational reasons are relevant as well. But I disagree with the 
objection if It be understood in the other way (which la the wly-n^eded to prove 
my argumentation fallacious). Surely what a llscipllne is is rLevant to what 
should be taught in It. If argument be needed here, note that what^nfoLatSn a 
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ba"aS"irL';'" " " b« to what should 

eK« ij i*^^ ^'P^* poslclvaly, is what a dlsctpllna Is relevant to what 

should be taught in It? In particular, aven if a dlsclplln. la 1^0^^,! 

ao'tharf^s'r ."'"'h"? "'"^'^ by'tha „ethodologLl""r™s ^^^^"ralaarch 

so that Its rasearch methods partly define «hat It is, why should this mlkla 
difference to what should be taught? One reason. 1 think Is this- . 

dise'L!li'"'"S?r Should be taught init blca^s^prSentlngf 

discipline as It Is has value. Its showing integrity has value. Now this of 

SSf abouf /''^'"'f "«% ^^^^ - thL ■'raason in itsill!" „y' 

claim about some value of Integrity In presentation making what a discipline is 
_ relevant by Itself" - Is needed to complete the ground presented In this paper 
otJ J ^"^^ '° ®" " turn out In the end tha? the' 

onlv J?? T °* ^'''""^ mentioned at the beginning of this paper provide the 
coiL h=if ? ««™««tatlon. It ma^ be that the relevance of "L" to "should" 
comes here ^ from the things which a person who knows what It Is to think 

If a discLlLe ?rf '^'f ' f =^ th. competent Members 

or a discipline from others, and not automatically relying on "what" one has 

so^rlh"^^" confronted with a new area. Those aL reasons of the means4nd 
r^I^L n ^ '° Nonetheless also operating here Is a sorl of 

raason no longer much heard in our society, and this old-fashioned reason. I 
think. Is a good reason, one which does show the relevance of "is" to "should" 
positively. Towards getting clear on this reason. I offer the following. 

val...7 point of view does a discipline presenting Itself as It Is have 

Itself «»C only, from the point of view of the academy. In Its prlde ln 

«sa";h to bf a? ^ r"?*^ of a status hierarchy which would Imlgln. 

whl^h f^^r? if f'^^'^' Importance than instruction. The point of view from 

which a dlsclpllne-8 presenting Itself as it is has value Is not merely that of 

the discipline Itself. Nor. finally, is It a point of view motLacIl at bottom 

to s^«^IP?^° ""1^' curmudgeon-like professor f« a self°la4ga 

or 1-h ^ the confinement of his activities to those narrowly focussed on scholarship 

p!t It "to "mv SL" promising graduate students (or. as he may be heard to ^ 

^f^L ^ research" or "The Discipline"). However. I suspect that some such 

ft ffhff ^''^Sf °' P°*" °* ^^•^ ''hich presenting . dlstlpllne Is 

It Is has value. What point of view is this? Consider some other cases. Thf 

it if^in? ? ' showmrwhen it's been questioned, but ev^n Sen 

dr question we admire a person for his (or her) Integrity. In Sophocles ' 
f L i°«ance. we appreciate the hero, the heroic temper! we appreciate 
say, AJ ax, once he realizes what he has don. when temporarily iut ol hifmlnd' 
for the integrity he then shows and manifestly has. The Integrity of a prSeaslon 
we also respond to as having value. For Instance, the remark! oFsIni L c!!!!! 
newsmen recently, upon what seemed to them release from a regime too much taken 
tifnf: e«ned and too little concerned with the qualltj or 

the news produced, struck a responsive chord in many of us. The integrity of a 
cr^ was very important historically. I suspect, especially to thrcSeS and 
even today some of us In the academy and elsewhere in the "^pper" reaches of 

Sl^llaJir^s'iik'IfS^'^H " «-"-f \«dherence to the cILns o flood Workmanship, 
or with Ad ax 8 character and the newsman's profession and a sculptor^a 

hU« - integrity of a discipline we also respond tf al 

^t ru^ S"*' °* thus respon d to a discipline la 

vLw ?r H^T^S confined to a mere discipline, but I polnl of' 

of view istaf hf r^"S integrity has value generally. w£at this general point 
Even If f ^\«»'ther clarified by considering other cases of opposite sorts. 
Even If a^ers^ be a coward, say, still, if he Is not hypocritical about itrwe . 
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grudgingly respect hi. being «hat he Is I.e. his conduct matching his character 
A profession which requlr.s d.ceptlon, on che o.her hand, we fee! to be lacWna* 
Ptostltutlon is Che classic example. - - .l 1.0 oe AacKing. 

on l^J^^^ f le|ltlmatB point of view? The fact that we do not appreciate 
all that has value from It Is no argument against the point of view ^Nor is th. 
fact that an institution, group ov embodied Idea has cLsed to ^av^ such value 
lav J" *J °' historically first though the celebration o^ tts ethos 

TL iV ^^^'^^''f.^^ appraclate. and arguably it no longer has value. Further 
I would suggest that In theology some have maintained the llgltlmacy ofthe 

InfJ? ""^-^ showing integrity has value 

thf ?«^jf""her explored what the point of view is. At any rite and llnaUy' 
the legitimacy of this point of view is highlighted, 1 suggest, by a further 
remark one which points to context rather than to neans-lnds, the remirk that 
^oJl.?. t'^^E^^r ' it i« - showing itself as it is has vilue In a 

which coo often we call on others to tell us what we want to hear, ani 
f«i?f™f Tf ""^^^ the want. The contrast highlights the 

legitimacy. Bringing out in this way the value of a disclplln.-s presenting 
itself in teaching or Instruction as it la does not. I would suppose increase 
this T^l or literally heighten it. but only reveals and so conllms It 'lor 
the coL«. ? ? a contrast is effective. It would seem, because wLt 

fLIitSLIoint'of'iew/' ^ discipline) already has value from 

(v) 1 have said nothing directly about the compatibility of teaching 
think "Itlcally with teaching one^s discipline, lurrher. If fhe 

^he feaslb?li°v V""^ "^^^ ""^^ P"' ^ have said noting about 

the feasibility of professors In the various disciplines teaching critical thinking 
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eompi£d^ "c^?^°^S°of S^^^ researeher. in higher education. 

United States ^ ^ i^i^l^^n^^' ^''^ universities across the ' 
educational mission by nited pHloToph^^^^^ one-thpusand statements of 

commissions and faculty edlStor^commit^ ^^P^'-^^ °f 

educators. One of the "top ten" c^nrth^e all^', u" pronouncements of leading 

i) ability to think logically on the S^N ^f ^ * . Rat'ona''tX" defined as ^ 
to see facts and even s oKivet dfstr^^ a^umptions, ii) capacity 

and emotive from the po^tlve and f^ctunr^"'?^^? the normative, ideological, 
evaluate facts and ide« cS^ ^^ >htni ^'^P^*'*^^" weigh evidence 
to analyze and synthesize Affiorthe^L n f Independently, and iv) ability 
other non-cognitive goaS lis SWhis cTmn "'"^°*her cognitive goals, and many 
it is clear that in the^ast sev^a decadls c^^^^^ iurvey of callege missions. " 

value on the development S tring sk Mis ThN^ ^^^ ^"""^ P'°=«d '^'Shett 

such other intellectual goals aTdevelooinr. Ii^ reasoning has surpassed 

the accumulation of sub?tantr4 tnll^|d|e anS creativity or^even 

ant than the moral, emotlonor oe^onal S k ?®'^f°J"'>' eonsidered far more Import- 
"Development of the whoirperS miy' be Pi'^t^^j.^evelopment of the individual/ 
teaching skills in critical thEg^is^^^^^^^^j^^l^i^S"- "^^^^'on statement but 

taughl^K^Kr'Sdit^mi^il^^I^r^n*'^^* ^'^-'^ 
specific philosophy courses in loq" c or %r in^lf V"" - ^ relegated to 

reaction paper I am, in a sense fn^rf ^ ?'®^ °- roQBOnlng'V In this 
of digression nor to muddy thlintel ltu^^t??' ~ "^t for the sake 

concern from a wider, or at llo "t d f fer-n,'^°*^'"* - e^camine this pedagogical 

raised several question^ what! eioct fli cSf ll'^l*- '^"^^loWs paper, for m% 
best understood as an educationlfaoal?' S^T -''J"'''"9 - °* ^ow is it 

about critical thinkina? Th« 'ST..£°u1l ^^y are we no 




we he^^^^^j;^?^^ exactly it is. why are 
with crfticol thinking? It is already a wM^lv If '^f undergraduate learning 
education. Are we to understandthat we |^ foNinr^^ acclaimed goal of higher 
Allow me to briefly ploy the role of so^ol ,^^^^''"5 1° critical thinking? 

io;^ with -lleafluiL^.ni{^^^|ra" "^S^f^r^^^ discuss- 
publications on higher education as "The Cl^lnil e'° '-f?^ ^/nP -u^^ '."^^"^'^ national 
I'Teachers College Record". A listing fllbwJ^of sam*?-*"^^ Educatlon",and 
instances paranoid, responses to the" e questions. ^ pejorative, and in some 

^rr^ponaencei A, O. V. , jau„ bulUw.n College, btaunton, Va. 24*01 
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move 



The first explanation is entitled, "let's beat down the disciplines." The 

to teach faculty how to teach critical thinking is a means of sMppina in 

programs of faculty development through the front door. It is, at best, on attempt 
to improve faculty teaching skills and, at worst, an effort to weaken the tight grip 
ot the overly specialized disciplinary bosses and introduce interdisciplinary coursework. 

The second is labeled, "why, it's Just a liberal education". Critical thinking 
IS - when you get right down to it - almost synonymous with becoming liberally 
educated. Moreover, critical thinking is a broad catch-all phrase that offends 
no one. It is a value free skill, so it is a goal everyone can agree on. 

Third, '|after all the intellect is most critical." This is a movement to re- 
assert the primary mission of American higher education: intellectual development. 
Colleges, undergraduate curriculae, are not the place to be overly concerned with 
physical, moral, or affective development - nor even professional and career train- 
ing. Intellect IS primary. 



The fourth explanation is entitled, "those sneaky social scientists". There is 
a growing sense that we in higher education need to make effective use of the recent 
research m the social sciences - especially psychology. We now understand better 
than ever how people learn, the best ways to motivate students, and what teachers 
can do to effectively teach. Instructors trained in traditional content-area 
doctoral programs, however, are wary of diluting their teaching, weakening the 
passing-on of disciplinary knowledge, methods, and mores by using teaching strategies 
and materials that draw upon pycho-social research on student learning. In other 
words, the teaching of critical thinking may be a means of introducing some degree 
ot pedagogical awareness and sensivlty to the hardened, disciplinary-oriented 
faculty member. 

Fifth, "let the philosophers do it". Critical thinking is what is taught in 
such philosophy department courses as "logic" or "principles of reasoning". Let 
them take care of it. Neale Mucklow successfully argues against this specific, 
limited understanding of the expression. 

And, finally, "why all the fuss?" Like most of the overt goals of higher 
education, critical thinking is nevertheless ta citly learnaThrouoh the experience 
ot disciplinary learning in many different classes with many different faculty 
over a peri^ of time. There is no need to become any more explicit or any more 
concerned. 

By offering these interpretations, I do not intend to discount the 
principled and, indeed, for us at least, enjoyable process of pure and dis- 
interested analysis of "critical thinking" as an educational concept. However, 
without suggesting which, if any, of these popular Interpretations is most accurate, 
I trust this summary helps eitablish a context or backdrop for our dialogue. 

To return to the first question, what Is critical thinking? There are many, 
many sources to turn to for extended, detailed definitions and analyses. In this 
reaction paper, I will refrain from citing epistemological studies on human reason • 
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by Arthur Cohn In his book on deve lDSobLtTw ' f ®m°""P'^ presented 
lines the following obimciWm ^^n^l^^ ^-'^^r ^^f ^°"«9e ^^""es. He out- 
I) knowledge 2) comSnlion 3^ oJIiS '^^^'^ °f intellectual competence^ 

6) evaluation. The HstinafsSa^^^^^ '^"^^^esls and ^ 

force in our llfes- The Uni+Ln S? f extracted from a mundane, but ubiquitous 
OS^m^^yiy^Se^s^a^llS 't^ wpdated 'Diction^ '- 

and dSta. Data ls^onB^^d^!^^^^^^^^% ^''^ P^f things. 
Data, according to the manual is1nt^ayhir ^'^-°r'!^°*'°" ^'^h knowledge, 

ideas and conclpts. Ano?Ker ^ierircStistlna'" inlL""^ r^*^'' ^^"^b^^' 
ual complexity followsi I) comparinTS co^yinl 7) °f=^"d'nS f der of intellect- 
5) analyzing 6) coordinating an^ 7) |.n1helfng. computmg 4) compiling 

mS^im^ Hf^^^,:^ °" °' Bloom.s Taxonomy of 
concrete skills to the higher, com^S!,'^^^; U^^U^Mil^" ^'""'^''^ "^^^ 

1) oomprehenjion 

2) basie eDmputation 

3) transeriptlon 

4) simple oomparliQn/eontrast 
5J ampliation of information, 
6; ability to translate 

7) interpretation & extrapolation 
m app iQation of concepts and rules 

10) sy£!it ^'""^^"''^ relationships & organization prlnaiple^ 

11) evaluation and Judgement 

12) creativity 

ientaAI^of ^;^:^tStarS:S^"'^^^^ ' ^^''-^ -e repre= 
Skills in critical thinkina bulfd ..n^n h ? 's meant by "critical thinking^ 

comprehensi^ cSnng^^tn^"L^^ •°- '^^°"tained within, basil 

f-al -fortabl^^'Sly^-^S ^ ^ 



criticar^IS?;^:ff^™''^'^j?^^t^^^ it jscritlcal. Nevertheless, 
achievable educational qoalT^^^ ^ P 'I'*^.^ '^^f ^'Shest 

perhaps, qualities woSld serU ^^^^^ -^^ ''''"^ attitudes (or, 

surpaS "Iriticaf thTnk ng"? th^^ b-^fd upon and 

and complexity. Se "I care%U^ higher in intellectual value 

of imagination! I woufd add Snthesi^^^^^^^ °"V" °" ^'^ discussion 

to discover new fac?s or dtvef^p new e*n^^^^^ of knowledge 

to view data and ideas in a e-n^L^tZ^ 7^^^^^^> or interpretations| 

(understandinrthe i^ea of trutT on^^^ intellectual integrity 

seek and speak thi truth and be eo^^' T"'"?^"* ^ disposition to 

(freedom of mindf Op^iness to new idalf' Wmi " mtellectual tolerance 

full appreciation of'Sl^ra^'^J^r^'i ;^ A 
(an informed, critical intellect eanflhu^f^ aivers ty)| ethical judgement 

, . ai inTeiiect capable of recognizing and making humane and 
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discriminatory moral choices - sensitive to the limits of rationality In the 
face of moral dilemma) and creativity. No single instructor, course, discipline, 
or Tour-year college curriculum could, or even should, realistically expect to 
reach these, the highest goals = although we should try, and at least lay the 
foundation for an individual lifetime of seeking to fulfill these high ideals. 
Critical thinking, on the other hand, probably cannot be taught In a single class 
or discipline, or by a single instructor, but it Js achievable - and, to some 
degree, nrieasuraple -- within the four year undergraduate program. Whether or not 
it IS taught in interdisciplinary classes, traditional liberal arts courses, 
advanced disciplinary courses or selected philosophy courses it is o more 
manageable, tangible and attainable goal. It lends itself well to quontative 

'"f°s"''*^"l»"* and data accumulation. Arguments to state legislative bodies 
and others to the effect that higher education js worthwhile can be defended with 
hard data. The danger, of course, is that we may become overly enamoured with the 
generic, value-free skill of critical thinking at the expense of other, at least 
equally, important (if more problematic) pedogogicarobjectives. 

... , acknowledging that there is more to education than teaching critical 

thinking — or^ then, the disciplines the best place to teach the skill'? To 
close with one final twist in perspective, perhaps placement in the curricu'.im 
IS 0 largely irrelevant criterion. The issue may revolve around exposure to 
ettective teaching. Perhaps It Is those who work with instructors who generate 
enthusiasm to learni dexterously guide students in comprehending and analyzing 
concepts, theories and principlesi teach students how and why to think critically 
and independentlyi and maintain personal respect and genuine concern for students' 
intellectual growth - those are the lucky individuals who emerge with strong skills 
in critical thinking - no matter which discipline or what particular array of courses 
nas been taken. 



I. H. R. Bowen, Investment in Learning; The Individual and S ocial Value of 
American H igher Education (Sanh rancUt-m ln^«y-R^e. imt-j) 

il^PVu'^fT' "Teaching of Ethics In the American Undergraduate Curriculum", 
1876-1976 The Hastings Center Report 1979. 9 (Mh ' 

• Aiir.-^'-^M C. Meyers Teaching Stud ents to Think Critical ly:A Guide for Facu lty 

in All Disciplines (Son Franciscoi Jossey-Bass, 1986). ""^ ~" — ' 

1970) ^' Ob'ect'VM for Colle ge Courses (Beverley Hills, Calif: Glencoe Press, 

n n f 'i e • >i Depa'"*"ient of Labor The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Washington 
D.C. U. S., Government Printing Office, 1977, 4th ed). ~- 

1^' ^rJl^®"" ^^^^ Taxonomy o f Educgtlongl Objectives (New Yorki David McKay 
uo., Inc., 1956;, ' 
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THE PARABOLIC CRITIQUE 



nas 0. Buford 
Furman University 



A u?".* P^Pf" ^ presenttd at the 1982 annual meetina of SflPF^ "Rahh4+^ i 
and Virtue," I asked what view of oersons i« If # fu ' Rfbbits, Learning, 
standing of "X is learning to bl v" where X ifllv i ""^'^ coherent unde?' 

virtue. I contended that'sJorfoJ nafralivello f Eu lo ?exr^^rth"'i'tl^t'"^ 

self there is no way to diterSJne 5 Eh n sto?/lline whf oJqh^'^^^^ '\ 

lifyE^i^i^'stJ^-yLrsy^ 

'm'^^^ between^etfy ^^ m^^^^Z^^;^^^^. 

believed! evaluated and must be simply believed or not 

I! S«^^ through reason (philosophy) can stories be evaluated 

not jJst1f?:d!''l"c%rf°:akroS;ih{l rr=™^„?;' 'tf ^%9»"^;--n therefore 
that certain types of story can be e5lluafi7bj oarlS^e*^ IJ'S^ n 'i?""''* 

poet/iti^ipiSd'i^ ^iT.'^VrZ ^h%\1gS^^s?''Je^s^Irf^TStS1„§^^;?o"E^^^ 

■ «r1f^w1^2^3e?s^an%"S!;a?"?,??:^2lr ^tacK? r < e? ' " " 

tinction must be made bSeen storf and mJ?h - J J important dis= 

tion created finds its roots In the deeper, underlvina mvths of ifriArilnn "^r I*" 
places myths and. the created stories unde?'twfLpfrate^eSdings- sa^^^^^ 
and mundane stories, rtspectlvely. If people "awaken to as icrld storPthJt "forms 
the very consciousness that projects a total world horizon, and therefore informs 
the intentions by which actions are projected into that world?" E SndaJe stories 

correspondence: oepartment of Philosophy, Furman Un iversity, Greenville, SC 29613' 
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hSri'on fn'wSich Sh^yllJ^' SJndaSf ?Jn ^" '^''^ ^"^'"P* understand the 

scripture for these modU' And in ?S Hn"L'*°'''" ""S^ "^^^ authority of 
mes^han other. IhflS^sucf LJSa^I s?J?feIW^S??SI I^SH" Jl^^nfll^^^^^^^^ 

iider'?tr]^^f?SiS!;l%2J1jr?i°St??ro^^ r?.-"'^^- ^t-l^s con= 

than the authority of the JJred scWnJnJ^ rJ"""^ V^' something other 

Thus he soight to aJIlJa?e whH Is JIfLh?: JlM!"'"''"? H"'od. 

Jo ^IlJsArrf e^^^^^^^^^^^ 

0* Was ^^IX^ i 0- L~ Jar ?^:iar^rt°hT J^SL 

p:^nfav^f^h^1g?lI;?;;rr^^^^hT.iriie^^^^^^^^^^ 
^;??5'ss?r^?-ao*5^i^i^ -s?j^.j^-sj!i?e^i*jhej4> Ff i^Sp^S 

s^uj erwj;se'^:iin°iJrir^Ufrr„S's??.:;?3:;rjo'?Ef j^ir£ '^s^^d^e^/ 

wP„r?f 5 ?n-h?r^?n^3oreTI„1h:j,h w^SoJIeSJ^t" o£E t^' t1 

s^."c:i5.rs oi tr&ri\ w,rhnstr^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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recently. 



cal d""«r?or'°e1?!c'inStlt1or'%SrSfJ='S!r that parabl.s are rhetori- 

create ourselves. Scholtrs such as Jeremia* Rni+«^.,« ' 3 , S"^ °^ choosing 
structuralist) dtveloped [hirvfew 1S?as sayfthSt -eSch°S'?jf 
tared in an actual situation in the life of L^ni ' •••each of thtm was ut= 
seen crisis .... They werrSreSonderaitfy yce?nef withT^ 

they correct, reprove, attack: for the areater oart Jhm.^h^^*^ of conflict, 
parables are weapons of warfare."! in 0?na th?rniJ?J?t"i* exclusively, the 
are rejecting both the allegSricil viej 5f Da?abfp%nH Jhl°" ^^^^]^^ ^nd Crossan 
the view thai each parable llaches ^^e distfnct^iorlf lIsLr Thev'L 
larly Crossan, because of their understanding of the 1 lira?; stJucture «f i^^"": 

Kr?%eiieK.? i^xtSiraJS^yamlH 

common lifef arrest inrthe hyi^ hJ i?? v?uS? " simile drawn from nature or 
mind fn sufficienfdoSbrfbS" fts^Mlsr^^^^ l"^<"g 

W^^co^iTl^M^^fl^' of God's sheSdfng*h?s1ebp(l.°' 

wnen conflict or difficulties occur someone arises to Interoret the new sitNatyAn 4n 

iaf pa?t S'tMrty??i^f'*K^ ^t°Cl«s and in light of the'Sei sTLalTon 'le J " 
was part of this tradition. He confronted people who had isolated a portion of that 
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parables. He sought to subvert thrn^rJnJ,2I^*h« -°'- Sftht kingdom, Jesus used 
so that they could y? gS AnJ in heir^na and'^2?L>' hI' ^'"T*' ^^^^^ ^dols. 
Kingdom now and In the future With thfrCiBw fh"^ - P"P^« ^^^^ li've in His 
in mind, particulirly set wUhin the JSnteit a 1 SraOf Hi !i *" • °f P^^^ble 

can now turn to the structure of parabfe. ^ dialogical hermeniutics, we 

parablelnfnSronTy'fhlfe*'? Jesusf^^B 1°^'" Parable (any 

Julien Greimas. pJe^cS slrucyalisl to^ISroitfln^^^^ Barthes and Alglrdas 

His argument is that "there ifin every Mrabolir ^f.l J- °f parable, 

tures. There is the structure of iStatlln in the naJt ;f%hf °' ^^^'^ ^t^"^- 
is the structural expression on the part of thrsoeaker ?L*«L^T®''' ^'^^^^ 
ametrical opposition, and this oppwition is the hearfof It nl'^^S*! ^" 
is, the hearer expects that a certain Obieet fn!^^?r? k Parabolic event. That 
(G+) to a certain Receiver fl+f and that'' f hi i ^ 9^^^" a certain Giver 

by a certain oth2r G?ver (G:rL S certain LE^^ !21 ""^^ '^^o S^^en 

happens in the parable is thi revlrsrol Ihaf^th *h ^^"ivar (R-). what actually 
sibllities are butlined in Figure 7 "1? Crn«JS?e''®?'"*''.^?P "^^^ ^wo pos- 
point of dialogica hermeJeutics The narahfr? ^ ''?^P* "^clarify the view- 
two or more persons in whicf oSI'perSon1h?o gh'stor^^?! lEtacM f 122'^/^^'^*"^^" 

Whether it be their sac?ed liS^l^i^t?]" f ^.^-fJ^Sa^I ^^^'^ 

Luke Kr lEelojJ'S^*^?fLS'"AcJ^?d^^ ^^S^^ 5?^^^ as recorded In 

traveling to Jerusalem: He had been lachi to f A U^' d sciples were 

and "he set his face resolutely towUf JerSIa em^Sfz'Hter seJd no fr*^""^ 
to prepare his way, they returned teiUna nf j sending out the seventy 

the NS-ie1?aS? "'^r'^ll'Vll^^^^^^^^^^^ Uw, 
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These mtn were not nicassirilv o^ip^tc Thau hai^ 

from the priesthood to mer^JantfandlentmSkfrslJcras " JaSf '''"^ "^'^ 

JBsuM^iU^tT!^''!^^^]^^ '''''''' «^P«=t 

The covenant is a contract between otrtiP. in 1??^ ""^^S ? covenant with his people 
expressed in the wHtterSnd orll lafj vln^L^^^ mutually bound. God'^ 

Transmitted from Moses through Joshua thfelSe?? thf l^^ll^^ his people 
Great Synagogue, the law beclme entruit^ ^ the 

statements summarize the teaching of the scribe^ "fifpArf thf c J^-* ^^^^^ 
the Individual that (2) he revealed his twoKi h i. u. ^o^, the Father, so loved 
dividual who internalSzed thiHwofoiriaw rSd obe^^^ ^"h in- 

class could anticipate that afterdeath Ms snul wml^^ °^ scholar 

come, alongside God the Fa^r and that n fh^ h?^?]^. -^^P -^f? world to 

restored tl his resurrected body!"?5*''fo iv^in {he IcLdorGnd? f ^« 

^i^i^the^r '^^^^n^ ^t^'^ ?s^dSrK-re- 

reward/punishment and maS's yilL?/lack 5f wrvISls' " * correspondence to God's 

. religious and moral life depends on observance of thp law <+ 4e „ 

sary for persons to know the Law The Divine a^?e+h«T or the Law it is neces- 
the Pentateuch, and the oral law' Thf^ ^^m* what is written In 

obeyed, the Judgmentsladrby' judges' wSlt'cLe ^hartJf sL'J?' "Tl 
statutes enacted by a lawgiver, and the pJecepts that aLi^ tn Jh*^°"®*^ ^^^» 
stances in which people find themselvel. " ^^^^ *° yf&r-ious circum= 

and tfmr^IfteHnrihriJj^fclJfes^JS Sll^ilJIl't^f?'^^ --9^ 

briefly and pointedly as poss1bU "fi' When a difficul? Jf"^ S^P^«« « 

the judge ma> ask advice from a scribe l?nL Jhf u4l! "I® ^he court 

ty to te.ch and to decide legal questions was dependent on his mtu/y tf ?he far" 

to engage him on the same assumptions the scribe held.- thrplace of thf Uw in 
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Jesus responded with a quIstlSni "Shat dj ]ou a devoftd-studpSt J^^f" , ^^"""^ 
to be the esstnce of the Law on this question?" ThP ^rrThf^e "* °^ "-aw, grasp 
heart of the matter drawing on Deuteronlmy I"! f^H fI'-?-"'*^g®^«*»'«*" the 

an example of the analytlcll ^ rififfif^nd of the fcr?be -? lesul '^rl n' ^"^'^ 
simple: "You are correct. Do that and you will havl eJernal Uft » l.^^h"" 
cinct discussion that settled an age old Question maHo Ihr U H'^^ * 
at least he seemed to think so! The text^slv^ "Buf h. SJ?''-^® f""? or 
self He probably felt that his aJthorf ^'rested ?n'h?s sk ?? in Sanm?^ 
ficult questions* and his Quick aiMm mnd ^Lyi i " ■ ■ ^" nindling dif- 

ficult Issues made'?? Seem'thaJ ? tllfor^no'sk 11 waslnvSlved ^'^l 
a person who prides himself in aettino f ha LltlJ.^ involved. That can unsettle 

an unlearned/relatilely youJS 'a"'hId*myiui^k';o?k'il1f^'°%Sj.^ ^*"^k?«5« 
over a word in the answer he gave.' "And who is my l?efghbU'' ^""'^ ^"'^^^^^ 

LevltlJuslSol P"?oflLffL?^^^®^**® ""t«^8d on the interpretation of 

were to be pushed ?nto the d?tch ?he CKw it'^fS^?^*!' heretics 
"You have heard that it wL said yIS «hlff Mitthew 5:43 was widespread: 

The essence If the issue is th s^ accoSd L tn%f ''^i^^^'' ^"^ your enemy." 
not? This was a po nt If law and the IchL ^ 1°^^ ^"d whom 

man and avoided h" by pa«ini SJ the'oSMsUs fld^S- fhf Ji'I '°n'^^!:*jf°' 

himself for the dead amSng hTfiyfe!" (feJltfcu^ IJ-n Llkl^i^S^^^ 

mained in Judah during the exile and intermarried with the SeoSle in the la?ri w^r^ 
not trusted even though Jews would trade with them/ JeJs hid So social o J ?r1e^^^^^^ 
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and received the judgment of God Any riaht ?MnI?„S ^ ""'■<''"9 to the Law 



ins wh5°?sV°ne3ghbor"' SSTL'^'Sfh^?''"' l'""^'' " "-elusion regard- 

mundane stories of the kingdom held by some jLs of hifdav Snw Hn«^ t^""^'} 
subvert the stoi-v held by the scribe? ^* ^'^^^ 

When the scribe makes choices and - .^.^ . 

ilillr 

"rSfiinafli?^ •"J-*^ «0^think1ngrhe1s1ti«MJg1 el Jef Iha?™^*' 

k'ngdoS! Law" is an we need to guide our iffe J^lhe * 

How does the parable function to subvert that "obvious! v" correct h»ii^f? t« 
n'5? e%1?'2?e?„%rnfr'1lJln\^Kef5l^s^o%"?h^'fJr?SrjglF 

lert- tAat Sai Ji^S" J"' """"^"^ story Jesus ira?tem;j?ng ?! °ub- 

jfL ' 2 . "'J'of.life has hardened into certainty and Jesus Is turning It uo side 
down. But Jesus Is also aiding the scribe to heaf, to see. God Is nSt onl5 a God 
of judgment! He Is also a God of love. That love «nnot conta ned with ^ the 
scr bes- narrow conception of "rational deliberation over the Law " j«uS Is not 
saying that acting In a reasonable manner Is not part of the Kingdom w^ But the 
scribe's view of reasonableness must expand to Include seeing and hearing as well as 
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^m/^ ^U^r^^^ ?f JSI ^^^^ ?£ad. v1aw of tHe To.ah, to .e 

I* remise In a Platonic type argument thatonlv thS ' conclusion that the second 
stories be evaluated, if They cm be evaS^^ (philosophy) can 

that word, by means of parable We yi sien thit ' li">'?u°"® ""se of 
s ubverts the narrow Interpretatlorof Jhe slrlbe?s t^^t Samaritan 
t 1ve, in this case his mundane storf l| seeks to 5 SC' h* ""dercuts the narra- 
horizon to see another posslbllltr^'in ^ naJahle^ ^f***®'' °^ ^"^^ 

A»id If this analysis of the nature stJurtN».p * t?-^ ^^^^ "«t^"9 story, 

t^en we do not h^ve to^tS?^ "f ^S?iosJ?Sjt%a?uaSo5j°;torlI^ 

aiitsiirs^ssyjtSdiKf niL?n^^^^^ «y» yma^^ 

parents. An Interesting topic thaflhould"be"d4alt .ih'4e'^h%^* °^ 
another paper, a paper on the philosophy of atambattlil! V1?o. ^" " 



3. Ibid ! 

4. Ibid., p. 296. 

fo^y'ifd'llslLlntTfff^ ^ ^ ^""^ '''''' S«it Book, 1976) ftas done this 

19sf j. p.* II^^' — ^ ^ i^iiflto (New Yorli Charles Scrlbner's Sons, 

7. Ibid ., p. 7. 

^g^a. Joachim Jeremi-as, The Parables of Ji|us (Londoni SCM Press, Ltd. , 1955), p. 
9. Dodd, Pa rables , p. S. 
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HlCftj-OIOEE THL^XXNG AMD IHTUITITO EXPERIENCE 

yfrnx'tmn Straadberg 
Virginia (T'lrt ww onrealth Dnlverstty 

I gm tnc reaslpgly unset t Xed ov.r the mounctng call for ch« use of 
computecs In ch ,e devrtitnt of *ilghet-order thinking. Th. concern Is not that 
scudencsvlll aa« compute a* an ^Ide In the d.velopment of cercaln low-level 
thtnKlttiabUlt lee, oriven to teach or model a very limited kind of problem- 
solving ikl la, Rath^tfltls that corapucers will be used a. a primary means of 
nurturtiilhlghee^-ordetf thinking. That could raault In a vary restrictive notion 
of higher-order tehlnklBgmd in tu^ limit what teachers do to cultlvata that 
aimenslonof thoi^ght lailudents. 

The ptobaaB« Is «ipavated the excitement generated ovar the developaent 

of new cm-geOte-ratlOT* eoaputers s^rstems, "capable of operating Intelligently in 
a nanntisonev^hsac llfeithat of tla.e human brain,"! Excitement Is also fueled by 
items told In tehe pojuUr literature such as the account of a short story 
written by a ctt^-nPuCe* md publtshed In Omni Magazine . 2 Even responstble 
scholar* aw qntc Ic to wU that "properly designed [computers] can allow studenca 
to foCiBullte R^potheai!, test them, analyaa results, and refine thel? 
concepCloBs, Hot reovet , they can p-rovlde the student with a record of the course 
of his or |r lJ»v*«scig4tioiis, permt.ctlng greater self-awareness of thlnklna and 
learning. SU^h adv-eoiay is n» t . by Itself, bad. The problem arises only 
when chft hlnklng nuptujii by the computer Is viewed as the primary or exclusive 
kind of hl|het-a.rdef thinking or when the use of the computer Inhibits the 
devalopmeiil of otfeet Kt^iis of thinking of a higher-order. 

ThtsptiseUK thr%atls not Coo dissimilar from that faced by a previous 
generacionin s^h^ieh a^Unce was seen as the paradigm of instltutlonallaed 
rationality, But chat liiited paradigm of rationality, as Newton-Smlth observes, 
embodied yntenabme agByiptlons eoticernlng the objectivity of truth, uhe role ©£ 
evidence and the inva^lanca of meanings. "4 Success In science has certalaiy 
led to theadopdran of tfiduetlonlscic notions of rationality. Likewise, present 
success Hlth till eoiBP«tK and the promise of artificial Intelligence may sedvice 
us Into acciptii».g a vsty limited notion of higher-order thinking. This 
reductlofllst movm^ coUldltad to « view of the human mind as an InformaCton 
prooesSlniraacMtne in ilch higher-order thinking is seen primarily as an 
inteprelattsiiship o* £ac.ti ind rules . 

one of the b-est hfim advocates of the use of the computer In the teaching 
of thlokmils Smp-mouc >jpirt, in H.±m book. Mlndstorms . Papert actively promotes 
the value of thi&Ktng like a eonptiter program, a program that "proceeds in a 
step-by-^step litsral, fliohanieal fashion, "5 Not only does learning how to 
program tHi conptft^^r nUt« high-order thinking, but, in Paperfs mind it also 
helps younipeopme gatJi a ref lexl. ve understanding of their own thinking. The 
probleo tsAit fowng people, m thinking about their own thinking, could become 
seduced into beli«vlng that all hlglier-order thinking Is machine-like and can be 
characteriEid suffr^cterttjyby metaplLors drawn from computer technology. I am 
alarmed by thit pQ^slbUlty, 



Sa"?!'^?^""' ^=**SSr^[ Sducation , Virginia Commonwealth University RlchmSnd, 
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I w.nt to move In a dlfferant dtMctidn and affirm that the human mind U 
something »o« than an Informatton proeasslng machine and that hlgrer°orde' 
thinking extend, beyond the mere Int.rrelatlon.hlp of knowledge and alforlthos to 
tnLel"'""°" * """"^ that studelts use S eomputer 

Intelligent thought and behavior, not encompaased by the computer, wlllbe 
neglected or trivialized by students and teachers who have become enamored by the 
power of the computer. « ujr uue 

That other mode of thought Is an elemant In one's own llved-experlenee that 
does not easily fit the analytic and procedural model repreaentid by recent 
technological advances. That mode of thought la Intuition. However, using this 
concept to describe a fundamental eUment of one's higher-order chLakin^ process 
intutt?^^ quite vulnerable, for It opens the user to the accusation that his 
intuition is nothing more than imprecise thinking. Siegfried and Theresa 
Engleman, for example, claim that the feeling, of Intuition Is only a by-product 
of a very sloppy learning situation which could be very easily cleared up and 
Improved by being modeled after the computer. That feeling Is "iLuced marefy by 

ai^oun? if^f "^T T"" * ^*y„P" must spend an unnecessary 

amount of tlm. trying to learn It. "6 The Englem.n. believe that any reference to 
Intuition can be eliminated merely by Improving the logical order in which 
material Is presented to the learner. Presumably, that gets rid of unnecessary 
lv!n 'fh" also reduces the amount of time necessary for learning. 

Even though that argument maybe rejected, one Is still faced with the thought 
J? ^ merely an accelerated, or even unconscious version of analytic 

thinking or perhaps "a mere speeding up of the analytic processes In which the 
ltiflf.""°"'' l>^u"ed and difficult to Identify . . . because of the speed 

f u f^*" though the above objections, may be overcome, one still faces the task 
of being clear about what Intuitive thinking la. Because of the difficulty of 
that task It may be easier to accept Che computer as a root metaphor for 
characterizing higher-order thinking and a useful tool In its achievement. But 

J? rt^^ Z ''^Sh. It means discarding an element of human thought 

which has been credited over the years with making significant contributions to 
the world of learning. I am not prepared to pay that price! 

K '^^^ eonaequences of eliminating intuition from our conception of 
higher-order thinking Is clearly Illustrated In the recent National Society for 
tne Study of Education Yearbook on Microcomputers and Educ ation. Janice 
.atterson and Marshall Smith, m their article "The Role of Com .n^Tln Hlgher- 
^^'I^ S ^^""^ discarded "Intuition" as an integral exement of hliher- 

I. w enthusiasm for using the computer In teaching higher-order 

thinking has entrapped them In a raductlonlstlc view of higher-order thlnklna. 
For them, higher-order thinking Is that which occurs when a person Is engaged in 
«itlve and sustained cognitive effort directed at solving a complex problem. 
Problem solving xm IdentUied with those activities "such as integrating and 
synthesizing different bodies of information, making critical Judgments, and 
developing and testing hypothesis ."» Expanding upon this definition, their 
implied conception of the human mind takes on the character of an Information 
processing machine comprised primarily of data and the application of rules. 
From their perspective, a person who concisely, deliberately and with cognitive 
effort proceeds through a linear series of problem solving steps is thinking at a 
higher level. With the right amount of knowledge and the proper schema, they 
believe chat any problem can be solved algorlthmlcally . In fact, they try to 
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convince the reader chac htgher-order chinking primarily Involves new ways of 
thtn^f * Itnowledge and algorithms. For exampl*. to encourag. higher-order 

thinking anong atudant., they advocate that teacher, give "conslderablf aetentlon 
^1 * ^ I curriculum to the Interrelaclon among facta and rmea.-lO 

«n/."w^';f ^,«Cterson & Smith refer to are those heuristic scrateglaa or 
generallzabla techniques which artificial Intelligence advocates believe can be 
programmed Into computers. The presumption Is that these heurtattc strataales 
can be taught through the use of the computer and that these learned formulas or 
algorithms, as they call them, can then be applied to other domains of learning. 

Studencs can learn problem solving heuristics and that, if 
they use cheae strategies, they are more effective problem 
aolvera . . , , Research on expert and novice problem 
solvers shows the Importance of a solid Information base 
that Is easily retrieved In a problem aolvlng environment. 
The problem solver should be able to retrieve facts and 
algorithms automatically , . . ,11 

The main purpose of the Patterson and Smith article is to promote those 
computer activities which they believe will concrlbute Co the development of 
h.^her-order Incellectual acclvlty. Significant for Che development of 
higher-order thinking are the heuristic tutorial programs which they claim are 

specifically designed to teach problem solving strategies .... [They create] 
pme-lik'j environment for training and practice In the use of specific 
lieurl8ti.cs. Coraputer programs mentioned In this regard are such classics as 

Wumpus which Is designed to teaching the rules of reasoning contained In logic 
probabi-llty, decision analysis and geometry. They conclude that these types of 
programs are successful In teaching students to use specific problem solving 
heurisclca within the limited program environments. "13 But, surprisingly, they 
Chen proceed to question whether these programs have any effects that generalize 
to other settings, particularly those where the problema are more complex or less 
well-aCructured. Hardly a recommendation for developing hlgher-ordeL- thlnklna In 
real-life seCCings! 

^ Another type of software Identified by Patterson and Smith as developing 
higher-order thinking skills are problem-solving simulation programs. Their 
examples come from so-called "mlcroworlds" which are sufficiently narrow and 
whir- have a rich knowledge base and accepted rules. Such so-called expert 
syr jis have received much publicity lately with the development of so-called 
fliCh generation conmienrs . Their developers even claim that these computer 
syat'ims have r a* -^i.v- power. In the eyes of their promoters, all such 
systaras need is fchave like experts are those general rules which 

capture the c3ii -> , ;■ >v , r expert and lota of very specific knowledge In that 
limited doma^.-^. - ft, ■ of the example Patterson and Smith give. It la a 
great deal t< a;' : «nowledge abouC the human body, Its diseases and their 

mamfescatlone 'V, v i heuristic knowledge. I.e., knowledge of good practice 
and good judgment tn the field of Infectious diseases. But how do such expert 
syscems cultlvace higher-order thinking In the computer program user? As far as 
I can determine, chey simply teach the user a sophlsclcatad set of facts 
and rules. That seems to occur, for example, with the economies simulation 
program 'South Dakota." Through Its use, the student is exposed to those 
variables which affect a farmer's success. The student makes decisions which 
determine whether the student-as-f armer will make a profit. The student 
preBumably gains some understanding of the heuristic knowledge or rules of good 
practice and judgment of expert farmers. But gaining such knowledge and rules 
does little Co nurture a fundamental dimension of higher-order thinking. For 
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that to happen, we would have to be able to elalm that thU program taachea 
student s to think like expert farmers. But thinking Ilka expert farmers Involves 
algnlf leantly more than algorithmic reasoning or procedural thinking grounded In 
data and rules* 

For Patterson and Smith, any person who Is thinking at a higher-order level 
will consciously, deliberately and with sustained cognitive effor* proceed 
through a linear series of problem solving steps. The novice and the * ^ert both 
undergo the same mental process. Each draws on the same Information ba^e which 
la retrieved and used algorlthemlcally. The only difference between aovice and 
expert Is that the novice must ''deal with problems thdt require organising 
Information in new ways."!^ ForPatterson and Smith, the novice la thinking- 
the expert is not. ''An expert who very quickly reaches the correct solution to a 
problem that to others might be complex would not be engaged in a hlgher-orde 
thinking. "^^ Thus , an expert who la able to "short-circuit" the heavll 
analytic and procedural process which a novice must undergo, would not, from 
Patterson and Smith's perspective, even be engaged In hlgher--order thinking. For 
them, doing something unconsciously Is nothing more than routine processing. 
However, I have difficulty accepting their argument that the highly skilled 
performer is not thinking at a nlgher level, or even thinking at all, simply 
because his behavior Is not the product of any deliberate conscious computer-like 
act. 

It is important not only to distinguish between wha novice and expert do, 
but also to affirm that most expert mental actlvlt Is not Just routine 
processing but a valued form of higher-order thinking. It Is hard to believe 
that the expert is engaged In the same kind of deliberate analytical and 
procedural activity that challenges a beginner. In fact, such deliberate kind of 
thinking, represented by the novice, could actually be counterproductive for the 
expert who I believe is operating on a more Intuitive level. And It Is this 
latter mode of Intellectual operation which I believe Is at a higher-cognitive 
level than the computer-like problem solving ability characteristic of the 
novice. Would a master chess player, for example , playing multiple games 
simultaneously, and moving every few seconds, be said to be engaged In 
higher-^level thinking? Under such conditions, the chess expert would simply have 
no time to collect data, apply rules or even engage in any serious conscious 
analysis of alternatives* It seems grossly Inaccurate to say that the chess 
master who Is exhibiting a high degree of intuitive skill is not engaged In 
higher-order thinking. But that Is the only conclusion Patterson and Smith 
can reach by limiting higher-order thinking to algorithmic reasoning or 
procedural thinking. 

Patterson and Smith would have us believe that the expert, when he is 
thinking j is doing so with deliberate conscious effort and with precise recipes 
for solving problems. But as Hubert and Stuart Oryfus point out, an "expert 
performer, except of course during moments of breakdown, understands, acts and 
learns from results without any conscious effort of the process. ... to 
expert's skill has become so much a part of him that he need be no more aware of 
it than he is of his own body. "17 ^he expert is not engaged In some high-speed 
theorizing characterlMd by analytical and procedural problem solving. In fact 
such activity may act as a series barrier to problem solving. 

Conceiving higher-order thinking as similar to that of a computer may be 
useful in helping young people at the beginning stages of their learning In a 
particular domain. However, It can become Inhibiting as they move toward 
expertise In a domain. In most domains , expertise Is possible only If the 
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^Btudent can quiet the analytical mind and act Intuitively .... in other 
dematna, one cannot even bagln co learn If one thinks o£ oneself as an 
Information processor and tries to program the computer . . . by extractlna a 
rule that describes the structure o£ the domaln.-rs gut Patterson and SmftJ 
totally neglect this latultlve dimension of higher-order thinking tn favor of 
culctvatlni lowe^r-order problem solving. That neglect la harlful to a rich 
conception of higher-order thinking. It also encourages a conception of the 
?h?%;uc«f|nl r^ies!"'"" P"Oesslng machine comprised primarily of data and 

4 K.^w*' ^'^^ dtrectlon to take In affirming the role of intuition 

In higher-order thinking? One would be to focus on testimonies about Intuition 
from well known Individuals who have made significant Intellectual contributions. 
However, such comments provide little perspective about Intuition Itself. Another 
route would be to attempt a formal definition and description of Intuition. That 
represented by the work of Ned Noddings and Paul Shore. While 
the Noddings and Shore effort Is worthy of consideration by those who already 
affirm intuition as an element of higher-order thinking, their esoteric analysis 
would hardly convince those who are presently inclined to link higher-order 
thinking with computers. For example, they define intuition as 

an object oriented capacity, one that organizes the material of inner 
and outer perception Into representation for both reason and Will. It 
is driven by Will's quest for meaning. It Is, In a deep and poetic 
sense, the eyes, ears, and fingers of the soul. 19 

While they believe that the Will's quest for meaning Is central to the 
initiation, there Is little Noddings and Shore have to say about It. That is 
because Will Is In Itself unanalyzable because It la the driving force behind 
all analyala. Likewise, with Intuition. It too Is unanalysable "because It 

is the immediate apprehension and organization of material in response to the 
Will s quest for meaning. "21 But If that Is the case, then the only attractive 
alternative may be simply to examine Intuition as a phenomenon which we 
experience as part of everyday tasks we undertake. 

Hubert and Stuart Dryfus, in their book on human intuition and expertise 22 
establish a more healthy balance between calculatlve reasoning and Intuition 'by 
linking Ineuitlon with that sort of ability people use all the time as they ao 
about their everyday tasks. They argue persuasively that Intuition or expelt 
kind of know-how is not capable of being duplicated by a new generation of 
computers and thus cannot be reduced or decomposed Into machine-like activities. 
They begin their attractive argument by exmlnlng the qualitatively different 
stages that persons go through as they move from rule-guided, "knowlng-that" 
experience-based, "know-how" of experts and conclude that many of 
the abilities we develop, as we proceed from beginner to expert, are simply not 
accessible in the form of facts and rules. It Is these abilities or "know-how" 
which they link to Intuition. They acknowledge that beginning learners. 

decompose subject matter Into context-free features. Beginners are given rules 
for determining their actions Just like a computer following a program. They 
characterise this ''manipulation of unamblgurously defined context-free elements 
by precise rules '-^^ by the novice as a form of Information processing. But as 
persons gain some experience In dealing with real situations, they become aware 
of many situational aspects. The many features of these real situations can 
become overwhelming. So in order to cope with this Information explosion, 
individuals adopt some plan to Identify and examine only a limited set of 
Cactors that are most important for Imorovine^ narf nt- nian/.B At. o*-^^^ 
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competence Che learners engage In a kind of detached planning. Including 
Idencuicacion of the slgntflc.nt factors thae ar« relevant to their pJanfand 
Chen follow with an analytical, rule-guided plan of action. 24 ^ ^"'^ 

tr. K ^^^^^ °' "eompetence" which Patterson and Smith appear 

pL % characterizing higher-order thinking as problem solving. 

For it Is at this stage that Individuals establish goals and Ve»rch for 
appropriate strategies. Specifically they aearch for ways to transform certain 
facts by rule-like procedures Into configurations that assise then m achieving 
their goals. There la nothing wrong with developing this kind of comp.tence as 
long as It is seen as merely a stag, along th« way toward expertise. However 

" « ^*^ts point and claim thit 

this kind of problen-solvlng is all there Is tu higher-order thinking. But 1 
have to agree with the Dryfuses, who argue that higher-order thinking consists of 
intellectual activities which go significantly beyond problem solving, and 
Include the "rapid, fluid kind of behavior that bears no apparent similarity to 
luf 1.°^ detached reasoning of the problem solving process. "25 They associate 
this kind of behavior with expertise. It represents a kind of know-how which can 
be readily IdenClfled as tntulMon, 

As people approach proficiency and expertise In a domain, they begins to 
see present situations as similar to previous ones. Spontaneity In choosing an 
appropriate plan of action becomes more prevalent. There are longer periods 
where action Is not Interrupted by detached conscious planning. Naturally, there 
will be interruptions of this intuitive seeing. The proficient person will, at 
times, have to regroup and take a more analytical look. But In the movement 
toward expertise, the person »*Ul experience longer Intervals of sustained 
intuitive understanding which become so great that the expert simply "sees"' what 
needs to be done and does It. The skill Is so nuch apart of the person that one- 
is not even conscious of what Is being done. Dryfus and Oryfus argue 
persuasively that the expert does not. like the beginner simply use "facts and 
rules as a heurls tlcally programmed computer does, "26 ^^^^ rather Intuitively 
sees what to do without applying rules. This description of skilled practice 
effectively challenges Patterson and Smith's argument that expertise Is not only 
unconscious that expert performance Is not only unconscious but analytical and 
procedural as well. 

The significance of the Dryfus argument Is that It helps explain why 
computer-assisted instruction works wall for drill-type activities engaged In by 
the novice and even for prcblem solving activities associated with achieving 
competence In a domain. But, If we want our young people to become more like 
experts, to chink like them and to value that mode of thought, then the computer 
may Indeed become a very dangerous companion In the classroom. That Is because 
analytical thinking actually may be counterproductive In developing the 
higher-order thinking capabilities of the proficient and expert performer. 

While thinking of oneself as a computer acquiring features 
and procedures might well accelerate the passage from 
beginner to advanced-beginner stage, and can still be a 
useful metaphor In passing from beginner to competence. It 
follows from our model of skill acquisition that thinking 
like a computer will retard passage to proficiency and 
expertise,*' 

The computer has become a powerful tool In our society and education Is 
under increasing pressure to incorporate this technological revolution into the 
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classroom. In the face of this swelling momantum co Integrate this new 
technology Into our schools, we need to exhibit extrema cara. I do not deny that 
the computar can ba a useful tool in schools. But we naed to be very awLa of 
Che purposes for which we use the computers and tha assumptions wa maL around 
thosa purposes. In this paper I have focused on one chosen use of the cor^utar 
JlVh^ ?f^J highaj^ordar thinking, 1 hav^ argued that our enthusiasm fo^ 
caaching higher-order thinking by means of the computar may actually lead Co a 
minimal vision of cognltiva compatenca •"^8 our success In using tha computer to 
nurture problam solving skills may actually dull our sansltivl t las to the mora 
alusiva dimansioas of hlghar-order thinking. Naturally our vision of things is 
shaped by our m&dfes of access to those things. To tha dagrea that our pr^ary 
access tn jilgh^r^order thinking Is through the computer, then our vision of it 
will shrink. Over k period of time, intuition will be no more, simply bacausa it 
is not achievable by means of the computer-like thinking. 
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HIGHER ORDER THINKING AND INTUITIVE EXPERIENCE: 

A RESPONSE TO STRANDBERG 

Samuel M, Graver 
Virginia Cominonwealth University 

^vmnJwi^^f Strandberg has chosen a timely topic, for there are many who are 
sympathetic to his concern over the increasing use of computers in attempts to develop 
and I.L^n'f'' thinking. There is, truly, an inexorable difference between humln heSgl 
and computers, and many advocates of the computer model of human thinkina claim too 
much too hastily m the way they compare computer logic to human tS^nfprotesses 
However, I must disagree with Professor Strandberg in how he attacks ?he |robSm; llr 
he goes in a direction that obscures as much as it explains. prooiera, tor 

Basically, Strandberg affirms that the human mind "is something more than an 
Information processing machine and that higher order thinking goes beyond the mere 
interrelationship of knowledge and algorithms to reach a solutlln to a prihjem." He 0 
concerned that other modes of intelligent behavior will be trivialized in the rush of 
the computer advocates. He mentions that element of "lived experience that does not 
advan^"' analytic and procedural model presented by oul recent ^nS^ieaJ 
advances. He offers intuition as his prime example, but admits some discomfoft in 

eJvn^L^ .If-P"""^^^' u^"". believes he will be open to the charge that he is 
advocating nothing more than in5)recise thinking. 

/^""^^ °l ^}-' ^ "^^^^ ^° critique Professor Strandberg 'a paper on what may be an 
unfair ground, for an author should be free to choose his sourcis and analyze a problem 

stronoLhtd^hfi irC-^* ^^^^ Strandberg 's paper would hav^ been 

stronger had he linked his commentary with sources from philosophers who stand out for 
their work on intuition and higher order thinking. Second, he never clearly 
distinguishes the relationship between intuition and higher order thinking, althouch 
his paper contains some apparent asaumptlons about such relationships. For example, is 
intuition a feeling process or a higher order thinking process? Are intuition and 
higher order thinking the same, or are they different? And, if different, do they 
overlap and intermingle? Strandberg never makes these distinctions. Finally, the 
terms "intuition" and "higher order thinking" are fuzzy, to be sure, but it is p/ssiWe 
to clarify better the nature of that fuzzinass by at least a cursory analysis of the 
terms and their usage in the literature, an analysis which Professor Strandbara never 
makes. He does refer to psychologist Jerome Bruner's observation to the effect that 

I am not clear what intuitive thinking is even though I know I have it." But this 
will not suffice, for it does not clarify what intuitive thinking is as a term or in 
regard to its usage. 

qi= H Pr°fe|sor Strandberg relies on a recent issue of the National Society for the 
btudy of Education Yearbook, Microcomput ers and Education , which he believes clearly 
illustrates cost of eliminating intuition from consideration in higher order 
thinking. While a clarification of this cost is not forthcoming in his subsequent 
comments, he does present a critique of some of the more important articles He 
charges that some authors in the Yearbook, such as Patterson and Smith, portray the 
human mind in the character "of an information processing machine comprised primarily 
of data and the application of rules." He takes these authors to task for equating 
computer drill and practice with the development of higher order thinking, and for 

(Jorrespondencei Division of Educational Studies, P.O. Box 2020, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Richmond, VA 23284-0001. 
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locates his major objection here, for he maintains that mn Sire ^ lit ^f 

••the Skilled perf orm'-r'irL'rihi^^' a " a M^her ^^^^^ o?lfen 'nof f ""'^ 
Simply because his behavior is not Ihe prodult of anf SeUberate consMouf f " f''* 
like ace," Strandberg then states "Rathet- T a ~i • VL JJ^ conscious coraputer- 

at an Intuitive level and thVt thle ^of.^'f ^^"ne^J^ar oUrati'^^^^ 

cc8„it.ve level then the co„p„ter-Uke problem solv"'rSuiTcSa°a°=te\iftic o'f ^Jhe 

Pr,fea«; St "ndber',";" t'S.'" fa' Wrr"tiie'"deUb°e' ^^t^'b'^"' 

novic,,- aaccnd, theShort Hrc^^V '^^nVlnHf the V4?rt"rnd''t^ir^^^ °' 

procedure, so trained and accommodated to It that he or she can 7^ #h ,- ^ • ? ■ 
IpS?: '"J-rXe/t.e^eSrhe/^ whe„''yUtr,aote^e Jr^t°f 3^5^^?!^ 

.Sf. awafe'if it *tha"?,V la e? hla 'brd?:'"" ° °' ""-^ 

FHr/' -^^^^^^^^^^ caifef^S-eUrv^ «^ ^ P^h^p^-^nf^M 
.^^afst^an^^^^^^^^^^ 

latter is the case, then how can Intuition be equated with hiaher nX^^ 
particularly where there is not even any awareness?^ Th^ slJiply doefnoT m^.h^^ 5^^^ 
hainpered In understanding because Professor StrandberfdoesnS- explain clelS; wJat^SI 
means by short circuit thinking. Intuition, or higher order ^hinSng! ^ 

In ^an Nature and Conduct, Dewey states that, "HablS by JSLsIlves ar^ ^oo 
Sr^alSf • "r^ ^T""^,^ determinate to need to indulge in inquiry or lla|ina" on ° 
mLcff. ^n^ ? " ""^^ projected against the black unljown litis in the 

Sts!"3 wnsciousnesa. We may. indeed, be said to know how by means ol ouJ 

*u=. sfems to me a good argument could be made that higher order thinklno i-h^ 

m ICS constituent distinctions and relations as to convert the elements nf 
original situation into a unified whole."* If, then, wa get to higher 1??;" tMnklng^ 
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??oS Z^iter^J^^: ::'it"^,^Zi:'- ^'^T^' transforation- 

thtnking, intuition, and .,^30/. habit Ji f/tlvitr b?t'Yt wnf ^l^o 

=:.-tX^t-?-^— ^^^^^ 



2. John Dewey, Human Nature and ,.duct (New York* THp Mnrfei-n t-jk n j 

House, 1957), 167. ~ " ^ lorK. itie Modern Library, Random 



3, Ibid. 



4. John Dewey, Logic; The Theory of Inquirv fNew York- Hnli- T?4«^t, ^ 
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THE BUBER mmi RECONSIDERED, REINTERPRETED, AND RECREATED 



John R. Scuddir, Jr. 
Lynchburg College 

A sure sign of old age is refltcting on one's past work and career. My 
last SAPES' paper, "EKcetlence Rtconslderid: Is This Where I Came In?"' 
reflected on the meaning of the "new" excellence movement by contrastinq it 
with the reform movement In the late 50*s and early 60's through which I 
became involved in education and specifically In the philosophy of education. 
At that time SAPES was such a small organization that it was difficult for 
me to find and Join. Since no one In our present society was a member at 
that time, I claim to be the oldest member. That reason alone should 
legitimate my reminiscing about my first paper delivered to SAPES twenty 
years ago. 

In that paper^, I developed a Buber model for education in which the 
teacher and student engaged in a mutual examination of central issues In a 
subject In this dialogue, the teacher would contribute his expert 
understanding of the Issue and the student her Interpretation of the issue 
drawn from her experience. This paper as revised later was my most 
successful one Judged by the conventions of academic communities The 
Buber model was included in Eaucation Ofgest and in two anthologies, 
criticized in three separate articles, and according to some of my colleagues 
m education was often cited in pedaqoqical Journals. Certainly the paper 
was cussed and discussed. 

The cussing and discussing of the Buber model led me to reconsider it 
many times. The results of these reexaminations form the heart of the book I 
recently wrote with Algis Mlckunas, entitled. Msantng, Dtafogue ana 
encufturatfon: Phenomenoiogfcal Philosophy of Educatton? One 
purpose of this paper is to acquaint you with that book but in an unusual way. 
I want to share with you how this society and the more inclusive Philosophy 
of Education Society has helped to clarify and generate my thinking. 

As an "old-timer" subjected to much criticism over the years, I have 
found that the value of most criticism is indirect and comes from fostering 
criticism of your own work which eventuates in refocusing and recreating 
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that work. For example, when I finished reading the paper on the Buber model 
at Old Dominion University In 1966, I thought that Sam Holton would never 
stop asking mt questions. In all honesty, I cannot remember any of Sam's 
questions, although I do remember my response to all the questions I tried to 
illustrate Bubtr's Interpretation of dialogue by saying that I could respond to 
Sam as a critic whom I wanted to put down or silence, thus making our 
relationship an l-lt one, or I could respond to him as a fellow seeker of truth 
who was helping me betttr understand some perplexing issues in education 
thus fostering an l-Thou relationship between us. Perhaps that response 
failed, because it silenced Sam, thus implying we had entered an l-lt 
relationship. Seriously, Sam's questions forced me to reexamine the purpose 
of my paper. His questions made clear to me the unclarity of the paper I had 
read. When I reflected on the paper, I discovered that it addressed two 
questions which had been major concerns of mine for years and had in fact 
mititated the thought leading to the Buber model. Sam's questioning led me 
to bring those issues to consciousness. They were -how a teacher whose 
authority Is based on expertise in a discipline can exercise that authority 
without violating the integrity of the student" and "how one could insure that 
the l-lt theoretical basis for the teacher's authority would not reduce the 
teacher-student relationship to an impersonal one.""^ Since the foregoing 
statements of those issues is quoted directly from my recent book, it is 
evident that those issues have remained major concerns of mine through the 
years. 

The next criticisms of the Buber model which evoked major 
reconsideration came from members of the Philosophy of Education Society I 
remember reading that the next issue of iducational rfyfforysNom contain 
criticism of pseudo-existenttalists in education. I eagerly awaited that long 
over-due critique until I discovered that I was one of the four 
pseudo-existentialists attacked in the article. But that was not all- in the 
same issue a whole article was devoted to showing that Buber himself would 
not endorse my Buber model. My response to these criticisms along with an 
earlier more posltivt treatment of my model^ was long in coming" In fact 
one of my colleagues introduced me at a SAPES meeting as some one who had 
restrained himself from Immediate criticism in order to savor and strengthen 
his attack on his critics. Responding immediately to their initial criticisms 
would have been easy. First, since I was not an existentialist at the time of 
the writing of the paper, my critic had to transform my work into that of an 
existential ist. so that I could be labelled a pseudo-existentialist Second it 
was certainly true that Buber would not endorse my Buber model because 
Buber was not in the business of endorsing, but of dlaloglng. But actually. I 
did not make these responses Immediately because my critics had once again 
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led me to rtconstder my own work. By then I already knew that their primary 
criticism, though not well dev&loped, was well-founded. I had not adequately 
explicated Buber's Interpretation of dialogue. As one critic put it I had 
missed the ontologlcal dimension of Buber's thought. However, my critic was 
not at all clear concerning the meaning of ontologlcal as it related to Buber s 
thought. Had he said that by ontologlcal he meant a human way of being in the 
world, I would not have delayed so long in responding to him. Later I realized 
that I had misinterpreted Buber's ontology by mistaking his l-Thou 
relationship for what In our book we called an l-lt (Thou) relationship, m our 
book we contended that sound education requires both relationships but not 
l-lt reiationshlps. 

Although my critics did not initially lead me to make that major 
criticism of the Buber model, they did force me to deal with an issue I 
already recogniied but needed to face. If I had not explicated Buber 
adequately In the Buber model, what had I done? Actually, my article had not 
claimed to be an explication of Buber's treatment of dialogue, but, instead, a 
model in Scheffler's sense of model— namely, the use of a philosopher's 
thought to clarify an educational process. However. I don't think that 
Scheffler's contention that a model need not fully or even accurately 
articulate a philosopher's thought would justify the way that I misused 
Buber's interpretation of l-Thou relationships. When I reflected on what I had 
done with Buber's thought, I came to the conclusion that his thought had 
generated much of the creative thought that ltd me to the creation of a 
dialoglcal model; thus, I had called it a Buber model. This process of how 
generative spirit can be evoked by the wortc of philosophers was described In 
a paper I read at one of our annual meetings.^ This process is initiated by 
concern about an issue or problem In education to which some philosopher 
speaks in a way which generates creative thinking concerning It. Thus, rather 
than explicating the thought of a philosopher and applying It to en educational 
issue, creative Interpretation and/or resolution of an educational issue is 
evoked by the work of a philosopher. Thus, if the title of my article had 
described it accurately, it would have been called, "My Dialoglcal Model 
Generated by Buber." This approach to creative work is also developed in my 
recent book. ' 

Obviously, bringing to consciousness the generative approach to 
creative work was an indirect result of responding to my critics. The 
development of the concept of an i-it (Thou) relationship, however, was much 
more direct. One of my critics had contended that I did not understand the 
full impiicitlons of Buber's treatment of l-lt relationships. He contended 
that Buber believed that l-lt relationships were required m Impersonal 
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Situations such as tht study of science. Therefore, my use of Buber's 
philosophy to attack the Impersonal relationships advocated by much of 
modem educational theory and practice was misdirected. Although Buber did 
believe that Hit relationships were appropriate in Impersonal settings he 
also was very much concerned about the modern tendency to replace truly 
personal relationships with impersonal ones. But what Buber did not develop 
was an impersonal relationship which prohibited the treatment of persons 
Ike things. My Buber model actually implicitly developed this misslna 
ingredient in Buber's thought which later in our book I called an l-lt (Thou) 
relationship. The l-lt (Thou) relationship recognizes that other people must 
be treated impersonally in many situations but that in those situations one 
should not forget that the relationship is with a person and not with a thing. 

l-lt (Thou) relationships are very important in education Positively 
they recognize "the student's right to have opinions and to have those opinions 
acknowledged, the right to question and discuss the grading policy the right 
to share in the privileges given to the other members of the class' the right 
to be graded impartially, and most importantly, the right to be free from 
humiliation and abuse at the hands of the powerful teacher.-S As important 
as l-lt (Thou) relationships are to the protection of students' rights they can 
not substitute for l-Thou relationships because l-Thou relationships are 
relationships which affirm the worth of each concrete person and initiate 
them "into the communion between persons which Is necessary to find 
fulfinment- Thus, both types of relationships are required in education 
becaust teachers must both respect the rights of students as persons and 
must relate to them as the particular persons they are. * 

Recognition that both relationships are needed does not. however tell 
us how to resolve the tension between the two different relationships' All 
teachers and parents face this tension; every child wants equal treatment and 
attention, but at the same time they want to be related to as the unique 
person they are. For example, when a teacher responds to a student who 
becomes excited by an idea developed in class, the other students label that 
the student as the teacher's pet. Students want attention when they are 
distraught or troubled, but they also want equal time from the teacher 
1 Bachers who develop strong personal relationships with particular students 
know the tension of having to give those students low grades as a result of 
testing and grading impartially. One disturbing consequence of 
phenomenological descriptions of ways of being in the world is that one often 
encounters such tragic situations in which irreconcilable tensions result 
from two goods. But. in this case, that tension is preferable to the clear 
choice between relating to persons as persons or as things as implied In 
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Buber's dictomy between l-Thou and l-It. l-lt relationships with the world 
are required by science and technology. But, how does a teacher help students 
relate to the world impersonally and not foster l-lt relationships between 
herself and her students. This cannot be accomplished in |-|t (Thou) 
relationships within a dyadic dialogue but it can within a triadic dialogue. 

My major reinterpretation of the Buber model Incorporated l-lt (Thcu) 
relationships and l-Thou relationships within a triadic interpretation of 
dialogue. One Inadequacy of Buber's dyadic dialogue for education was first 
made evident to me by my graduate students In education, most of whom were 
practicing teachers. They had difficulty understanding how the various 
teaching methods they needed to teach students various lessons could be 
incorporati.d into the Buber model. At first I attempted to side-step this 
issue by making dialogue into a principle within which the basic methods 
functioned. But this proved to be a cumbersome way of articulating teaching. 

Another shortcoming of dyadic dialogue was made evident to me by a 
reconsideration of my criticism of Scheff ler. The Buber model appeared in an 
anthology opposed to Schef fler's rule model of teaching. When I followed the 
suggestion of the editor of the anthology '0 in which they appeared, it became 
clear to me that Scheffler and I were talkinq about different aspects of 
education. In a paper read at the annual meetinq of the Phllosopy of Fducation 
society (\97]y\\ pointed out that Scheffler. In contending that teachers 
Should teach their students those principles which were binding on them as 
experts in a discipline, actually was not talkinq about tsaching but about 
what should be taught or curriculum, while I was treating the relationship of 
the teacher and student or teachinq. But I failed to specify that this 
relationship becomes a teachlng-lsamlng one when It is constituted by a 
transfer of discipline from the ttacher to the student. The transfer of 
discipline can not be a goal of Buber's dyadic dialogue because it prisupposes 
personal relationships like those of friends and lovers which have no end 
beyond themselves. 

My search for a more adequate conception of dialogue took a new 
direction when my co-author, Algis Mickunas. shared with me some of his 
writing concerning dialogue. He had developed a triadic conception of 
dialogue based on the Husserllan Interpretation of Intentlonallty. According to 
Husserl, human consciousness is always a consiousness of something In a 
horizon of meaning which is Intersubjectively developed and shared This 
triad formed between man. world, and man initiated the thought that led to 
our rormulatlon of the triadic Interpretation of dialogue which we regard as 
one of the major contributions of our book. In addition, since the triadic 
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conception of dialogge resoives most of the difficulties I encountered In 
developing the Buber model, I am incli^dlng the following eKt^nslve quotation 
from our book which treats it. 

Trladlc dialogue focuses or^ some object or ever»t in the 
world. The signifying of the »toject or event by ons of the 
partners establishes the relationship with tlii other partner, 
Triadic dialogue does not begin \y 1 th face-to-fice encoujnter but 
is concirned with the meaning of something. Fore){ampl a four 
year old child storms up to her fatrier assertirgthat som-^one his 
stolen her puddle. It had bten ther-© yesterday, She had olayedln 
it, and now it is gone. If htr fath&r were to respond to er needs 
as Sonne educators suggest, he w»*jld simply mike a new puddle. 
After all, she regards the puddle as a missing plaything. On the 
other hand, he could resignify the missing plaything, caHling the 
child's attention to the process of evaporation, By 0)«piainlhg 
evaporation on the child's level would be introducing .^^er to a 
theoretical way of being-in-the- •world. She would tsegln to 
understand that some events In th^e world can be understood by 
scientific explanation. During the re-ilgn1ficat1»on and 
explanation, he would be a teacher of science engsged is 
Scheffler suggests in transmitting traditional principles of 
rational thought. This transmission would tm place through 
triadic dialogue concernid with th^ meaning ofeomethinM in the 
world. 

The triadic structure appeared when the father respo»nded to 
his daughttr's concern about the missing puddle, The first step in 
the dialogue was to point to the significance cr meaning of tMs 
event by considering it as an ©scample of the proc--ess of 
evaporation. Second, by signifying the meaning of the evir-nt— the 
missing puddle--he oriented his daughter to the process of 
evaporation as a learner Third, as he explained to his daughter 
the process of evaporation by disCLsssing the role of the s=*jn, the 
formation of clouds and the cause or rain, she reiponded by asking 
questions. "Will the clouds in the sky make me another pujddlef 
Thus, she was able to designate tn© puddle as the reguBt on 
natural process as well as signifying it as a plaything Foiwrth, by 
answering her questions, the father related to hfiris teachwcr and, 
by asking questions and attemptingi to appropriate his ar^^wers, 
she related to him as student 

The above example makes apparent the triadic structure of 
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dialogue. The little girl addressed her father about the 
missing puddle and the father responded to her by designating 
the puddle as an exaniple of evaporation. Addressing someone 
about something and having that person respond to the address 
Is the fundamental structure of all triadic dialogue. In a 
formal sense, triadic dialogue consists of four interrelated 
components: (OA subject Is ortented to an object or a state of 
affairs. By being oriented toward and relating to t thing or a 
stite of affairs, th« subject "means" or designates it in a 
specific way. (2) lr» so doing, the subject calls upon another 
person to attend to the object or state of affairs in the way 
designated. The other person is addressed, not as an object, but 
as a subject capable of grasping meaning. (3) To the address, 
the other person responds as a person who has already 
' designated that wMch is addressed in one way and is 
attempting to grasp its meaning in a new way. (4) In this 
exchange each partner becomes aware of himself in relation to 
that which is addressed and to the other. 

Triadic dialogue is educational when one of the 
partners is an "authority," in that he or she better understands 
what Is addressed than the other, and the other Is attempting 
to appropriate that understanding. In the foregoing eKample the 
father recognizes hfinself as teaching his daughter about 
evaporation. When ^e tires of being a student, she might 
request and receive a new puddle. Then the triad formed by the 
teacher and student focusing on the process of evaporation 
vvould end. She would leave an educational way of being 
^ith her father to return to her usual playful way of being with 
hlm.'2 

The triadic dialogue Is more adequate than dyadic dialogue for teaching 
because It focuses the dialogue on what is to be taught while retaining a 
personal relationship between teachtr and student. Teaching Is a relationship 
betweeri teacher and student, the purpose of which is learning about the world 
and self In relation to the -world Triadic dialogue focuses directly on the 
world rather than through th© other person to the world, as in dyadic dialogue. 
Thus, teachers can use the various methods— presentation, group discussion, 
peer grotip learning, and ielf— directed learning— appropriate to what is being 
learned. Further, these metriods can be personal or impersonal because the 
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method of learning does not dictate the way In which m lient and teacher 
are related as in dyadic dialogue. For exampli, a tca^^can Inltitate a 
student to the world through theoretical, abstract (I -it) logics and at the 
samt time relate to the student in an I -Thou or I -It (Thoy iianner. Thus the 
teacher can initiate students into Scheffler's imper^ll principles of 
science and at the samt time relate to the student perso#|, Ajid when the 
occasion calls for it the teacher can refocus from the woHito t^e student to 
give her encouragement. Also, triadic dialogue fosteK3ttif transftr of 
discipline from teacher to student, whereas in dyadic fllalsgue the teacher 
merely shares the results of discipline Inquiry with ihe st;*nt. Further, the 
disciplines which are transferred from teacher to stu^l cm be either 
theoretical academic disciplines or the avaryday disclplin#oftf*e commonly 
shared world. Triadic dialogue does away with the old ^liotorny between 
subject and student. In triadic dialogue the teacher neltt^ffteactjes subject 
matter nor students but initiates students into the w^lld through the 
disciplined ways of Icnowing and acting In the world whi^Kitrstbeir cultural 
legacy 

Obviously, I have learned much from my critics. Fj^lj have learned 
that well-intended criticism which does not lead to real di#l|ue often means 
that the purpose or focus of a paper is unclear, as my rtSE^ito Sam Holton 
illustrates. Second, somewhat misdirected criticism^ lit those that 
appeared in Educat tonal Theory can be very valuable w^isithiy^ encourage 
you to bring to consciousness the way in which you thinlc «irMng certain 
issues. In addition, they can evoke criticism of your own %y^flwhlch can lead 
you to see its failings more deeply than your critics did. Tjlilfi, cuticisms of 
practitioners of philosophical and theoretical work shMbf tiken very 
seriously by educational philosophers because teaching is, ^ftir all, primarily 
a practice. Fourth, when your work Is opposed to strong Jlllosophers, like 
Scheffler, let their thought criticize your work because th^i win make you 
think harder and evoke critical and creative thinking m yonrirt. Fifth, seek 
out and listen to the criticism and helpful suggestion^ sf friends and 
colleagues; they give not only encouragement but positive lecticn to your 
thought In summary, be thankful for good critics, listen to <tli, ard respond 
to them for they will stimulate and Improve your thogght. 5yt dc not take 
their criticisms at fare value or respond to them lmrti#ltty,- Instead, 
search out their deeper meaning for your work, and from tKii, learn how to 
reconsider, reinterpret, and recreate your own thought. 
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J* Gordon Cl^artirllEi 

Our discussion today stm^^m from ch^ fact tha ^t whan John Scuddar and Al&ls 
Mickunai ware working on pWU.osophy of *cation . they raalizad, of course chat 
chey had Co deal with taachet^^- tud^nt rej^atloni. ^Onm philosophar who had made 
Chat relitlon__central in his Mm ea of education ^as Martin Bubar, so thty chose 
his focus on "dialogua" as Qtx& the m^UhAtu^^^ in their book. Thay did not 

adopt the Bubarian viaw| lnst«^ they yS^dBubet a foil. Bubar placad tha 

I--Thou rtlationship as primacy wnd cencr%.ll)scaust his educational viawi wara 
rooted in his vlaw of human n&ti»ra, in X « Shou he held that, "In the 
baginning is relation* "A pet^on makes'^hirappaa»anca by antering into ralaclon 
with other pereons,"^ an l-ThoU relatloft%1)lp and, ' ^'This 1 livad continually in 
tha relation with man which Is t^odled fO^thln dia^logue,"3 

In sharp CDntrast, Scudd^K and MieMm addtwss dialogue in the contaxt of 
pedagogical assumptions, Thm>r ^uC it gS Musitio^^ . . how can tha taacher 
axmrclsi the authority requited by sound ^dyeatlort and at the same time faspect 
the parional intagrity of thei^ studenti relaC^ to tham as paraons? Wa 
attempt reiolution of this dtiensnia by off a ^oovel Intarpratatian of taachfng 
as dialogua,"^ ' e 

In developing that ''nov^el interpretation" tli&^y approaoh educational Issues 
f rom a phenomenological perspe^t=lve, Ttie^Wscus# intersubj activity, horlEon 
and livad-world, but thalr deail^ng with t#iOliar-aCu.^dant relations is built around 
their Interpretation of intefttio^xiality , ^tay not# Husserl*s point that to think 
is always to think about SometM_xig, and t^«er tfh^is to the teachar rola so 
that to ttach is to teach aboyC aomethlrtg^ Imah&t ^-m may usa various mathods 
but all involve sCudants looking ; at tha v^il^ with taaehar who has "the under- 

stand ing and procaduras neces^^t— y to maW^ithe wc^r^ld mora lntelligibla,"5 
Students "Itarn from listening t» o and apP^Wating his (teacher's) superior 
understanding of the world and h»^ow to coo^yiilcate ato^out it. This undaritinding 
sets hlin apart from his stude^ci and f orm^ tlie basl^^ for his authority as a 
teacheri--& 

Say Scudder and Mickunaap taach^r^dent terelation is constituted by 

being diricted at the world, Et is Intanttaal. T»iarefora, It requires a triadlc 
structure,"/ By contending th#t the subj^etoiattat or disciplines ara a third 
eleaant in a triadic relation ^kmmy seem iiply th^mt the educating act la a 
process of transmission of conc^^&t* 



In this I see somevhat tM sMie assumption th^st Scuddar and Mickunas seam 
to make about phenomenology, M^sin and ag^in thay ^*^rlte of what "phenomenology 
does , . "phenomanolQgy dtmr^ * • ^'ppmmnoX^^^y allows . . "phenoDie- 
nology avoids . , " and so fotth*^ They i^^ib gi^^s a parallel relficatlon to 
"dlsciplinss" as though they ^Bt^m indepefld^iit acto*^ sitting at tha thrae- 
sided siminar tables of academic. ^ 

Ths problem as I sae it is that whH#Wde^ and Mickunas give considerable 
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atteneion to teaching as making It taosslble fn-r sf„As.^*.^ * 

llv.d-w«ld th. dep Jit of th.L%.SdlLLa„°%xpLi^L%r Elf " '''''' 

equal attention to the way in which sublect matter or dl^rlni? " five 



For a closer look at chac Usvxm Alfred Schutz may be of helo Tn Th^ 

of the social stock of kSowl.dge "deJiSir fl'"' on th- .h . 
of Incersubjectlvlty. namely on thi J^^rfl^f % ch.ractirlstic features 

the objectieatlon and J^t^pie at n lllnowJeLf ^^^^^J^^^ ^l'" »^ 
socially relevant knowledge Is anchored ^rSf loclal sLuctur blSlL 
cransference of knowledge to social roles. "9 scruccuri . . binding che 

These statements say to me that inherent to being a tea.:har 1^ fhat- 

typical Others that the element of kaowlelge in quesLon is oJ ! fl'bf 

Intersubjectivlty that makes transfer possible. What happens for a student . 
educational occasion (formal or non formal) had previously hap ned lor the 
JagS^y!"ll'" ^^^--orld Is'intersubJeSffro^lh;'^ 

If the sedimentation we have just picked up from Schutzlan refleetfr^n^ -t. 
st«S n# u 1 ! * teacher attemptiflg to share his or her Interpretation of social 

Now we can reexmine Bubet's vlaw of the teacher-student rpU*.^^ cj,^ ^ 
see how he deals with a teacher's rtsponsibi Jtrior lufl^cfLtLr 

.„tr ^Tu^^ i^^^ ^ ''°"8ht a nsw prlmtlng of his 1937 work. 1 and Thou I was 
f personal dimension of his extended analysis of-^o^ic 

attitudes ' expressed in th. combined words, I-Thou and I-lt. As I « back to 

JL?i:e"?LrL''Lm\V:r ^^^^^^^^^^ ex perience from r^lagoL'l aSo '° 
that to him both were necessary, primal, expressions of human existence 
They can be distinguished as two perspectives, but they cannot be sepaSed 
Bub.r's thinking about dlalogu. did not end in 1937. He returned o frwain and 
??iL"f SlsirilL'^r"''. 'J laMi »^ the S^gdrEsL lor' ' 

IfTScirTribJec^'' ''"'^ ''^'""^ questloFabounhe^iir 
••We have already indicatid that in our case teaching Is IniiDarablv 
bound up With doing. Here. If anywhere, it is impolsLlf tTtelch'or 
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li?„ri^''Sf' ^""""S "^"^ °* dialogue ... Me do not find me.nln. 

to ^"'^i^" statement about the relation of subject matter 

telSSVi^? °" " I«"">""„" in the bJo>c. S'" 

. . if gfenulne dltfl.ogue Is to arlsa. everyone who takes part In It 
must bring WiSelf in to it. And that also means that he mutt be 

r^M. f °? !L to say what is really in his mind about the 

subject of tlia convet^atlon,"lft «.ue 

What an inteteitlng cHiallenge to a teacher! 

o„ 1^ It seeffls Co 16 that t&esi passages all refer to what Scudder and Mlckunas 
could call Che llved-world^f a t.ach.r. and all undercut any Idel that sub lect 
matter or dis^tflm ^au b» seen as somehow .eparate, a thl^d .rLent in a 
teaching occasion If that ^Im^nt were to stand outside the llveHokd ol 
the teacher would It not attso stand outside the student's lived worldf And 
trl' quad ! '""^ ^-gu»ent lead to . a "quadratic dialogue!" Ah. d?" 

£uncti^*«f*5?^ii^f; funateion of education? For Scudder and Mlckunas the 
function o£ diaJogui as to do with a product - with a student's "incorpo- 
rating experiences and vlewsa of his predecessors and this expands the atuL^t-'. 
understanding t^w^ri his pr^aeaassors. "15 For Buber diallgu?SphasJLs relation 
openness to the othit, whlch_ yields a "person". mpnasizes relation. 

Id*.. the end MicanOQt; Tbm sure whether the third element In the trladlc 
idea has to do wltli luthorit^, with subject matter wi-h the transfer nf ™« -r 
or with the very poetical d=if£ieulty eiery teacher hL if trJlnrL ^LbSJ -' ^ 
a IlaSsroom. rel»t^on with each of the 25 or 140^-^tud.nts if 

Scudder and Mlckunas lisnply by the way they set up problems that th±« -f^ 
where a philosophy .f iducatmon begins, with thi very pralticS questions of a 
teacher's authority, «lth e«^«ctatlons of teachers in ihe .Kistlng social 
world, and with the cklms disciplines. Perhaps from one point of view this 

lofmf it raL'f '«"V«''*J "''"^ to'the things themselves'" But'' 

tor me It raises ^pti questions than answers. 
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Nevertheless, we do see that having begun where they did may have kept them 
from seeing that in some ways Buber's views were closer to theirs than they 
realized, 

VThatever our own views of these matters, Scudder and Mickunas have prompted 
continued philosophical discussion^ and In terms of the theme of this conference 
their work is a stimulus to further thinking about thinking, * 
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ON MAKING THE EDUCATION 



OF TEACHERS INTELLECTUALLY SOUND 

Jeanne Pietig 
Utah State University 

espicially as It pertains to the undergraduati preliarat on of pro?Slve teachers' 
As many of you already know, the Holmes Group has stirred ur a Set's nw^^ 
controversy by recommending that the undergraduate degree in education hi 

thl'"h".ft'r -.-'f "^^i"" firoup believe malJring fn a core discip ?ne U 
the best initial preparation for a career in teaching at either the elempEtarv 11 
secondary level. Are they correct? Should a liberal art" digree be Si^^^^ of 
dlL'th"^'2nv' V" t"cher education programs? What problems would this pose" How 
exaltlJ fhA^iS this sweeping change in teacher education? '^And wha?" 

w??f -h'h - hallmarks of a liberal education? These are some of the issues i 
will address tonight. But first I think it will be helpful to ask a more 
fundamental question, namely, "What is the Holmes Group?" I wil begin then Ev 
providing some background Information on the Holmes GrSup Report I Isk thos4 of 



OVERVIEW 

universitl"eJ'"""c!K J*- of deans of education from major research 
bj nTvitatfjn ^Iv nrinfJ^® *° describe the group, as mimbership Is 

I . "J-^* O'^iginil members were drawn primarily from thirtv-eiaht 
research universities while members responsible for writing the reLrt^aturlll J 
represent an even smaller number of Institutions. Presently the Holmes Gr^^^^^ 
seeking to expand its membership and funding base- = Just thi\ year 123 uni verm 
?f nnn"'''!'f *° ^^^'^^ I" addition to paying first%ear fees o I 

in? oVnri'lH''- P*-'"? mst tutlons are expected to submit descriptions of how Ihey 
will proceed in implementing the report. Despite recent efforts to enlarae its 

"sea?chlns??tut]^^"°'Th^ ST^ 'P^^ consist of deans o/'^tion'frlJ^ma Sr 
research institutions. The Holmes Group, then, does not represent the full ranop 
of institutions involved in teacher education.! represent zne run range 

,,v.«h.if ^^w*^® ""'"d *° describe the Holmes Group, then "bold" is 

fM^^n^,'n« - f^."* to describe the group's report, which w^' published just 

this spring after nearly three years of deliberation. Certainly, the Holmes Group 
cannot be accused of advocating piecemeal reform-they call for dramatic changes in 
teacher preparation and licensure. Judith E. Lanier, dean of edSi on at Michigan 
State University and acting chair of the Holmes Group, remarked that from the vlr! 

TttTo'f l^^rX^SSr'^^^^'''- '''' the professtn^' 

unisM-lsir '''P''""'^'" Secondary Education, Utah State Un^ve^s^ty, Logan, 
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report?''' °" *° '^""^ °^ particulars. Hare are the five goals listed in the 

To make the education of teachers intellectually more solid. 

To rtcognize differences in teachers' knowltdge, skill, and 
commitrntnt, m their education, certification, and work. 

InH ^""J^H °^ *° the profession-examinations 

and educational requirements-that are professionally relevant 
and intellectually defensible. 

* To connect our institutions to schools. 

* To make schools better places for teachers to work, and to 
learn.* 

Laudable goals. At least, I cannot imagine anyone fincludina the mntf 

surprisiSalv 'n°^'tS: °bject1n| too strenuoLyiy 1o"lhem.' "Sot 

Surprisingly, n is the recommendations of the report, not the aoals that havo 
sparked controversy. As I have mentioned earlieT, fhi molt oDntrofersial 
Sofmpf ?^nn'°h 1^-' elimination of the undergradu^e education decree 'Ihl 

Holmes Group believers mastery in the liberal arts is an essential ingredient in the 

inlf?hV°La/h *'''^'l- .^"^^'^ implimenting more rigorous standards for tnJry 
into the teaching profession, the Holmes Group espouses a three=tier system of 
J;at"ni"l' The first rank, that of Instructor, Is temporary; the other two ranks 
JSuratfnn^ -Jl!*- ^t"^'^ ^^^"^ Professional, require graduate degrees in 

deaSs cairfor^th^^'ftalT- TP possibility of tenure. Finafly, the 

•M JS^^».**^®"' * b'^lef overview of the Holmes Group Report. if i had to 
Identify Its greatest strength, I would say it is its comprihensiveness The 

Sd. rft^ ^-"iP P""""^^"" * t^i^^oush and often bitir^ " crHilJe of ieacJer 

educati-n programs as they now exist. And the analysis is not limited t^ 

t^^th^'-^'^!!V'\ education; it embraces liberal ar^ lourle/^ as well*%o^a 
sl-^nU Jhi^t t the colleges and universities to the public 
annrSnfiv^h? typically fail to ensure that newly hired teachers have meaningful 
apprenticeship experiences: trial and error learning, not collaborations with 
S'J??on 'oJ'^thi' 1 rule^of^thumb. The Holmes Group Report thus fixes Ju? 
att-.ntion on the full gamut of experiences faced by prospective teachers After 
reading the report, I do not think it will be possible^o^anyone tHquaVe reform 
Z^t;-^'' education With a mere tinkering around with the content and sequence J? 
education courses. Much more is called for. seHuci!s.c ui 



Undoubtedly, the Holmes Group Report will set the agenda for debates on 
.'hnulH Lt^"i ^nif. f education for years to come. Despite its importance, ii 
S th'th f ^^^^r^? for the educational ills currently ^setting us, 



th^'m^Jt y;,^^"'^ I would like to call attention t^some of thrp^ofilemra^^^^^ 
Hpnr« c^f^oversial recommendation: abolishing the undergraduate education 
pnHnrf^H p-t' l®''^ ^^T^ objectiVBS must be met before this recommendation is 
endorsed. First, I will argue that the language In the Holmes Group Report is 
^Sh"""'-^ confusing. Second, I will argue that the report overemphasizes 
knowledge acquisition as an aim of education. And third, I will argue that the 
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Holmes Group wrongly assumis that there should be onlv one mnriei nf to= h 
education. Let m eUborate on itch of these, begin5tn/w^h°?he 

FIRST OBJECTION 

ke. U^'^T^m^lmn^^l^^ ^ to define 

tfteach ?t"-well"!'/°' ^"""^""^ '"^ subject deeply enoSgh 

We emphasize that no teachers, even the temporary Instructors 
iJ^fl" ' '^"^ to teach subjects that they have not studied deeply 
Professionally certified teachers should teaih only subjects they ^" 
both know well and can teach well. Eliminating the undergraduate 
ScL;%dScat1on'3°"'^ * toward improving the1Jal??y'of 

serioJsfy'"arl%e'L^^t'iky>hi'l'^^ turn to elementary education. How 

P^b5elf la^Je^^^iS" ^%^. "^^^M^ 

elementary schools would have to be converted into miniature h%h schools wuh 
general ?sl^-' "I.^Mf ^ Tl^ty of speci al 1 sts" Vitl^ than' ju f onl or twS 

Sfnnr? 4 e''i this desirable? Is this what the Holmes Group has in mind^ The 
report IS si ent on these issues, even though its recommendation to eliminate thl 
education major would 1" fact, have the greatest impact on el ImentaryeJufaliSn'' 
HI I in ail, J think the Holmes Group overrates the value of the traditional 
^wffh especially for elementary teachers. I agree tMt these teachers 

served bran'T^te^'J^M ni coursework but I believe they wo uki be ^ better 
IveTcon'/ider thfl^plfon^' ^"''^ Unfortunately, the Holmes Group does not 
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SEl^OND OBJECTION 



acquisition. Consider- nutfh^«n, they err by overemphasizing knowledge 

lih^rli^5?l"'!5 ''Wlzeas the central importance of a strong 

liberil-arts education in the pto-epiration of teachers Of ill 
professions, teaching sHould be grounded on a core of knowledge 
kSedgeT ^"^ ° development and transmission of^ 

preoc^Sja?fo?m^Sl^^^'^^ ' ''''''' further underscores the deans' 

,^r^t^m^^,m ?e^rS2r^ljSi1?r!^si?u??ors 
should also pass a written test - In each subject thei w 1 teach 
prior to certification The e^awn should test for tyr understandi no 
of the basic structure of the dissciplina, and tenets of a broad " 
libera education. Theyshould additionally pass a general tist 
of their reading and writing abinity, and a test of the Si mints 
of pedagogy These tests would assess reasoning as well ""^""^^ 
hS ^n?l^"- If^^ ir-iformat1on, and memory. They should 

be su|ficiently difficult lo tham many college graduates could not 

There are many troublesoine feati ures in thi^ n^r^nr^anh t iuaii 4.^ u 4. 
one in their quest for accoyntabiltey "the"dl^ns h^Tdc^^ed a' redJctionVst% e^ 
of education. They have lost sight the overriding goals of the liberll arts and 
instead have focused on whether or "material was llarned in the couS^ 

Reporr°;s"lt^%aHa^rr®Sftf A,J^\r*^*^ education presented in the Holmes Group 
Report is at variance witti the wiews presented in two other rpnnrts nn 
undergraduate education, whicHhe fflBeans tLmselves cite. For example in To 
^uMM^k'^Til^' Ma-tional Endowment for the Human nSf'wil"iS 
core is nreasv t^k M«^ft f *«ommon curriculum with the humanities at the 
core IS no easy tisK. More than that. he acknowledges that no sinale curriculum is 
*^Vp f contr-ast, the Holies Group casJSl y ^ePers to thi 

^historic tenets of liberal eteidn as if these tenets were a body of fixed 
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By far the best and most comPter'ahensive rennrt nn ^ 
Ihis document provides iyiTles/ sup^tm for tN Hofmes l^rup ''"'S"* 

We do not bilieve that concf rn for coveraae and fartnai - 
. where the construct!., of a cur?1,=5lursfould begin We pSse'f 
niiniifum required mm of studi • for all studlnts consirtfnn%? 
en"Je""nto\he"lfvfaV r.'' P^-^'O °"Ph- experTenVesTh^f Tou d 
e'dicatio"n*.° "we 'd bllier^' tZt" the'Toad ^""''""'t? 

tSan^te rfVeU°e"d ^Vhl'l^If G%uL^ 'Rrp";rt^''"?t*?s" JnVo*rt'JnaTe^''trt%r"7°"^ 
. iberal edVation-foTpro^ifv'l^tetA. "UI^^L^rKeTjLtT.^ilVol"^'"^ °' ' 

THIRD «)BJECTION 

The third and last objective I wfrish to raise i« thi^- the r 
assumes there should bi but one mL^^i^i «/ * u Holmes Group 

would have emerged. I also msm^± thJ IhV-JlU^^^^^ 
tbat 5|r?ec'lffiVoWrsp?;„r«^^^^^^^^^^ 

J tjf "|sr a&r^vY^^t^ 

Tk- V V-^ reducing thHimbep of instf-tltutions Involved in certtfvtno teachers 

dT' n°a- be"tt*eri.£ 'tlf^^J^V-*. V'' r-emalning ca"re o7'??sU? Mo' s 

woum DB in a better position to conteolidatt power, enforce standarH^ m^mv^f 
influence^, and repel threats of external control. Jince thesractivfHP^ aV^ ™ 
of the Identifying charactiristics of P^-ofess1•ons,ff Pam v^ll1n| t^'^^^^^^ tJat 
JeacM^" "'P^'* ""^ 3° ' '"'^ Increasing l^ie ^ro^i^al ^s^^o^ 

But we must not confuse status with Excellence. 

I think it premature to embrace one fcniodel of teacher education. Surely there 
IS something to be said fori diversity oof high quality oroarams in a vaHptv of 
higher education institutions. The key - to reforS in lySef lyati^n shoSld be 
the improvement and enrichmsnt of these pt^ograms, not their wholesale elimination 
fherris*lhf"^^l"" l^"'1f° support «h is view, let ma ske?ch oit tio Firl"; 
there is the issue of equality. Limit«no teacher education programs to major 
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wo"in1^ul^Vn^^ probably result in a decline In enrollments from poor, 

worKing class, and minority students, who typically attend other tvop^ nfh^nhr^. 
education institutions in greater numbers/ Are the benifUs^^^ aainVd- hv 

+LJhf suggesting that major research Institutions do a better Job DreoaHna 

tiachers than do other institutions. Moreover, I think we should not iverlSok somi 
collloL ^''^'"PTh*^^hPTC'"' *"«her education that are hous^Mn foSr^^^^ 
oSllltfe; thJ^'i?'' .^l^''-"^ !?'^^^^^^ programs, these institutions have other 
i s f hirdv r TMnk tn ''f lifted by their much larger sister institutions U 
IS rooinardy, I think, to move to one model of teacher education when wa dn nnt ^tf 
know enough about the respective advantages and disadvantag" of other Models? ^ 



CONCLUSION 

the HSlmis*Gro!;D ^iarV^^^^^"' ^ nevertheless recommend 

tCf uSi Report. It is a provocative document. Whether or not the members 

at leL? l^rif Pl*"= *° overhaul teacher education, they hlJe 

at least made teaching teachers more respectable. And this Is no small matter II 
Judith Lanier points out in her lucid review of the inarat^re In re^^^ ^" 

fSfffeld "1erv"fL°:^jf ^''^ '^''^ ^° ^^^^^ thflow m^^ded 

Tne field. Very few professors are willing to answer "Yes" to the auestion«. "Ava 

you a teacher educator?" Even though prospective teachers take most of the?r 
as"Slh°"*'- of education, liberal a>ts professor"do not TdentTff theLelvw 
?o ^dfr^tinn PnJ"!'"^ teachers of teachers. Instead, they shift the reiponsTb? ity 
to ed_ucat ion ^professors, perhaps not realizing that In large universities most 
education professors do not teach undergraduates at all. Worle than thit manv of 
thllr'^^^^a/lea^SS^ vjo actually do teach prospective ^c£ S S"^eSy 
tneir role as teacher educators. As Lanlar astutely observes founditinn; 
professors identify primarily with their d1 sci pi Ines and bell Ivr those ^^l-^ 
methods courses are the real teachers of teachers . Bu° most of the faruUv 

Jhfv^li;! the school kbjects Of th^ir%,Irt?le' 

they are mathematics educators or reading educators. Who is U t? Only a handfSl 

to supervise field work in the scLls, ^re will tng 

to publicly^ identify themselves as teacher educators. A bleak picture Indeed 
s?Jona aSf l?^^V. H^^i*'"**'^* «"9Sests that finding and l^iSg Sem?cliry 
strong and committed teachers of teaching Is possibly even more problematic than 
finding and keeping qualified students of teaching. "I O"^ prooiematic than 

Perhaps the greatest promise held out by the Holmes Group is that their 

eEtion S ooJ5ih?i'w'- ''',P°'*^°" ^i'^ declining quality of SndergradCate 
education, may possibly signal a change In the reward system In institutions of 

of^teach?^"^Tt'...^' surely the first step to Improving the professional latus 
of teaching and teacher education Is to accord teaching more status in coll eqes and 
fii°ni'.,f- " th\s is accomplished and if more professors, nrludiSg 

all of us in this room, are willing to make teacher education a major part of their 
idScatfin t*^*" w« "^ay well be on our way to refJ^m' in teaS 



Thank you I 
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SHOTDD Tm T,TBFIR^ AOTS O^TOminE TO 

J, TKm Reeves 
W^e Forest Universi^ 



^If ^^-^^^ MiSOT ■Uirea prior quastlmisi (1) mmt arm aie Liberal Artsi., 

(2) What 18 teadier ^ucatiQn?, and (3) Can any meaningful relatlon^p Skst ' 
between our answers to liie first two questions? ^^nmu.p exist 

Ihe difficul-^ of dlsccwierii^ a definitive ansvrer to mm first ouestinn "wha*- 
ara toe idb^ Arts?" or "W»t is Idteral MucatSf " is%lf lltS^^ ^ 
^oe^K^l his^eooitly wblished bode Om^s and HdS^^ ^^^^^ 
toeXdea of Liberal Edv^tiQn.l Kiinball's ba sic point is that "l&eral aaucatiS" 
attoodies 1^ past too cpite distinct traditi^ and points of^^ iftoe 
2«SSS,°f^^\f^^^^«^^ ^ traditi^ of toe or^l^. Boto^ ideS^^f 
^stract^ f rem toe positims ^ proponaits of eadi over toe oenturies^Jfly 

toe oratorical tradition (^es liberies ) sedcs to train toe good cS^S S !Sd' 
S'l^™^- W f ^ prescribing of ^ues and " standaSl^or^^- 

ter de^lqpnent and proper craduct and a ccnmitewit to toe prescribed ^mluBB and 
S^SfS^J^^ ^ W^tifi^ through a study of classical^t^rTrS^S.^y, 
^r.^ T ^^es wlio adueve rnerit ad^ting toe virtues o^ressed in toe tacts . 
Since toito can be taom, toe task of liberal ^ucation is to inform studaits about 
toe yir^s ratoer than teadmng toan hew to seardi for toan. Educaticm becones an 
^ m iterif , one dcvelogea oneself according to standards of eccellence for toe 
sake of that de\7elc^nait.2 

The^losqphical teadi'tion (liberal-free ideal) arphasiies fr«Man, especially 
fron a^iori structures and sfcandards, intellect and ratiraiali^, a criticalskepti- 
®^f' palitarianisn, individual wlition ratoar toan connunitor obliga^on, 
and toe pursuit of knowledge as an aid in itself .3 ^ w«Aigation, 

At pr^mt, toe llieEal-frM ideal stresses toe devalopnant of critiral intelli- 
gaice torough spwialiiatiai in an acadanic discipline while toe lib^fal arts ideal 
prescribes toe readiiig of classical t«cts prlitarily in order to develop critical 
intellect. 4 The taision that might exist betw^ toe sear^ for truto and toe ^- 
pression of ttuto in practical affairs is absmt. The presait dcmlnance of toe 

- ^ ^ liberal arts acconmodatiCTi to toat idea means toat liber- 
al education today IS not building a catmunit/ ^diara ntttters pertaining to toe good 
life lived m toe good socie^ can be discus'irM and where mm and wonm can be 
wucated to beccme crmtors of toat life. 

mie serond questirai "Mhat is ^dier ^cation?" is answer^ by Inrolication 
v*im toe first cpestion is wiswered. m otoer words, teachers are toose prepared 
professiOTally to do toe work of libMally Mucating. When we get toe first^es- 
tLon answer^ satisfactorily, toe second is answer^. As not^ ^ova, toe contenv- 
porary anpiiasis in liberal educatiCTi is on developiient of critical intelligmce to 
exclusion of toe dovelcpnKit of diaracter and virtue. Craisequently, cun^t 



g«espcmd«icei D^artawit of mucatioi^Wake Forest Univeisity,Winston Sal«n,N.C. 
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proposals for the aprovanoit of teacfc^r- 

of an ad^^ ^ ^^^i^^^^^^'^J^^^' attaint 

teasers to their stu^s? Stll?IJ^^f^S^ f^""®^ "^^^ ^ill enable 

that horn teaditioni, the^^^f°^^ ^^^^ ff l^al eduaatlon suggests 
to be oulti^taa in teadie?^at?L ^If developm^t of citi.^ Jfp, 
n^ljcting tile lattsr, those o^s S at^SS' JuJmJ ^ curr±cul«n is 

blu^ to this adiiion. Pfflmt aw l^^S^^^^ Progranis should not be 
teadier educatiOTitust m^imm, n^mv caitrabuting may si^l what 

«^»ss tiie tiutdi5« can^S knwto i teachers ;*o can 

purpose of enabling than to fbl^ter^I^I"'^- «^>licit 

panel tm^s £o,mr an««„ tolhS^^Ltiln ^^^^ Let us turn to our 



2. Ibid., 37-38 

3. Ibid., 119-122. 

4. Ibid., 219, 
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HBERAL EDUCATION AND THE TWCHER 

Samuel M. Graver 
Virginia Commonwealth University 

i'ducatlon 1°/ the stor" °f ' Recordi ng to Kimball I. the' history cf HbL^T 

today Is characterized by a confused m1)(ture of the ai--tes 11 berales Ideal and^ 
libera -free ideal, but with the liberal-free IdMr-^ ^r^^ n^ bv the 

?ntl? sj" X^t^^^a^^ ''''ft clearirS^d^ntl;? 
at l«e but sucH. n^J f kf" f P"* the liber— a 1 -free persuasion somewhat 

in eXacino thl Uh^^ l P if Kimball "s argument is followed. What is lost 

WestT^i cultu'-^l^ " ^^cw^*®!^ f^^ed in studying the 

western cultural tradition and publ 1c ixpression, a I'^nsening that is accordlna i-n 
Kimban. having grave consequencts in tirmr of cLltu. chaos. according to 

This conclusion can be argutd with ■ a great •deal of fo*-ee ifimhaii 
hlf"i'H''r' for he offers a fairly «mpe Hi ng^cale ^ the m^^l-"ee iSll 
has. indeed, resulted 1n cultural confuiion. even anarc.=hy. Yet, many people ihink 
^Jf.S'*"* need 1-s^ more liberal education, particularlly for prosSivfteachers 

o" cuuir"'confJs?on'"°l ^''rV ^'^^1^^^^ ^elp ■ ^olve ?o'ntemporIry1rlbfems 
cultural confusion. In short, thiy bill eve that m»re liberal education is a 
good thing, without ever questioning thi history of th« Justif [cations of Tlbe^^ 
education or showing any comprehension of the confSsion reigSlno in hiohir 

legree'lJ S^TlibI^^"V= for scrapping tthe "undergffle' edJi^iln 

aegree in favor of a liberal arts degrie Is but one exarnnple. Another equally 

Correspondence; Division of Educational Studies, P •, O. Box 2020 — Virgini a 
Commonwealth University, Richmond. VA 23284-0001 Virginia 
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telling develoftinflnt Is where traditlonaTn Ists crv fcr- » - l . 

traditions both r,Um and cultur^l'^^ ^anJf^ol^';.' n^^ 

humanists" and 1 iberal-free moral reasonrilng advoca-*-t. low. .e- onJ fnllnw* 

careful analysis and ieded claM^^ i^-w- sig,, 3 not accompanied by 

of becominrTmiif MJof producing only a backer* ?^ ' o"^ selIJte"pasJ^ The 
libiraKfree id«al froiotes cherished ffsedom of t^hoLafrt/ b^it it "ILlsl has a 

tSat^l^tJ^frrnl^"'-.*^^!^' ?^ TUberal edugttlw lies In the paradox 
mblll^'ef /ff«*l ^O"'"" °f greatest 

U racrv?^%L L - °f^'"any>f"dem1c1ans to deny the paradox and 

U&biliti^^ ^^V^^^ eitt*er Ideal without the attendant 
li-beral educa^^^^^ *° conf. usion In current discussions about 

iH-.i'^l'^^*" viewE Od«0iwey as one who helped shape the contemporary liberal-free 

^onfLT^ "'^''S.f" °^.^^^%^^Por^^^bl/for the eurfen' ^n^^U^ and 

v°So?luslv attackJi. . 5^"^ f ^^^^ ^» *° believe that while he 

vigorously attacked the tendency tomrad tunnel vision of the artes llbpralp^ 

deallnrwUh'lhaltllf ^'^^"^'^ by Kimball makes h4 rMdy^wf 

end or aim aoart^ f^^ -'^^^^ ^^'"^^ ^^^'"^^ ^l^^ school has" no moral 

c^lturn^u^' I iZ^Vt'^'^ Me ngle-mlnded idherlnl^\J^^.a^it?^al 
cuiiure Decause it fdsjliies the past and I makes the present seem sordid he aUo 

socfallffe iL'L^^f^Vl"!!: education provides thi mllning ' whicl, give present 
K ltLli ^,f^*e"''l .There has to be continuity between the past ind present, 

Sre c?^n^1hu!eH 7J^^ Mtlnuity of social life means that many of th^e meanings 
need^lal a wlSS^ P«st collective experience. What was 

if -J " J aiding and deepening of conscious 11fe--a more Intense 
disciplined, and m^^mg realiiatlon of " mean1ngs."6 Speaking of ifhe kind of 
split in liberal education addressed by K1 Imball. Dewey stated- "There Is on the 

w th't^'faculti of Ji^^'^T^^if ^ • n ^^^-^ - r^=maJe'm1nd^quip5ed 
S life uL^eh i^s L^^^^^^^^^^ the distinction has to do with the part 

^IwJ -iT'rt ti'fr«*nt upon authoi-ity and that where Individuals are free to 
thus the th^na%o'd "'"^ of Phno^ophy being characteri^d by continuity' 

thus, the thing to dpm to view the oppositions in continuity^ "What makes it 
for*Ulfa"'^cts''wh'rV =°r'""t'"*t«d is = that each earlier a/t prepares thf way 
I?t«ini thiH*.^ ' J account . ^f or reckon with the results already 

attained— the basis of a]] respo nsibilit^y. ° aireauy 

he Js^^B^^^lS^''^^? ^SHU^^ l^^"" °f Kimball's charge that 

llberlurand l^'Lt u *'"°^'^^°f^ °t imbalance between the artes 

se^{^ to this H^tv? but It does Indicate that Dewey was "eve? 

sensitive to this kindof dualism. Certa^inly he was vigilant about the social 

rlsponlJbi iti of ti^f^t .f" P«d^S0^g1= Creed," he eloquently spoke of Jhe 
responsibility of tha taicher "...as a social servant set apart for the maintenance 
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kingdom of God."^ That this IntiLi^tlon nf it 1 ? usherer in of the true 
bolstered by Uwrence tl^:^ZT:^:Z:iJ'Zfs uHTrMllH ^rJlZtir' 

io th°efr S;?; .'"^H.?"'"' °t ' '"'O'"''- criticism J °?fi^ti„l" 

S^i.rs,'^bV-M 



artes 



...problenii have arisen whiniVer one 1dsal of liberal education has 
become preeminent and the dialectical balan^.ce between the tw'""VaTs has 
Deen Qst. The balance is to bt preserved because it lies in the nature 
tUl'X:J: Si^Tn^d' ^.ff™ *»1st1nct1o„ between" r'eto"n'*a„l 

Yet. a polarity remains that makss Tt too easy fc^o go all one wav or the othar n- 
between past and present must be studiously souglt.t. continuity 



u,i,e;;n^e°r^n^^^^ 

UMew TorK. I he MacMillan Company, Paptrback Ed1t«on, 1961), 3607 — — '■ 

5. Dewey, Democracv and Educatio n. 193. 

6. Ibid .. 3W. ~~ 

7. TET? ., 335, 

8. Ibid.. 337. Italics addid for emphasis. 

y. John Dewey. "My Pedagogic Creed," ODewey on Education- ^Pl^ri-in^^ 
Co??l^e"p;e"ss!'"l?5'9?"32"°- '^'"^ Martin ' Lor\ "'TN:ryork:'^^;::;he";; 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION AND TEACHER EDUCATION: 

WHAT SHOULD L^IBERAL ARTS CONTRIBUTE TO TEACHER EDUCATION? 

Rodaric L* Ow^n 
Mary Baldwin Con age 

tr^b^u'^^^t^^JJj^,^ i^e liberal arts have to con^ 

could becoJ almost iLlusi^eL J^Ji^ - ^" ^'^eory. at least, teacher education 
graduate and graS t cu^r^uUe '?Sdeir°?hl °^ throughout bothynder^ 

that have comi quite clos^^o exAiudinf J ""h -?-® some teachers' training col leges 
grams the 1 Iberal , o,- genirs? educatlL ol fhl I^S"*! liberal arts. In sucli pro- 
context and paramters of tSeoverlrJh?L^L^^^^ within the 
Teacher Education Those iSL^a? ^ Professional/occupational mission of 

external agenc es or the In^JtMn^^®^"'''*'"^"*' ^""^ mandated-el thar by 

fulfilled ^ifS^fucttrse as'"Ch ldren?sT?te?aSe"'y^i^';^ 

"Philosophy of Education" r^hiloeonhu rtJ | Literature (English course requirement) . 

Normal or Exceptio ?h11d« irt E^^^^ "^'tf^'" the 

Sciences requiremt t) If t=v "i fh^ ?i ^^^^ °^ "leaching Social Studies" (Social 
courses in th^SS radwt5^cuJHlJl L tJf t T ' -^^^ f? non=profession!l 
trol of Education nfand f^^^ fall under the purview a^d con- 

power and expedlen as welt^ tt JUJ^^ "^5^°,"* relating more to political 

piFhaps. a?e the q t ^ns w« shol d Snsrlnd fJi"*!-!' P'^°9rams and majors-these, 
including Virginia is no^ nn^Jhi 5 ^4 "^^ *° answer. In numerous states, 

bypass mlny'slate-d Id" Sdi°" 5 quarters encouraged, to' * 



bypass miny state-Mdated u^derorid, «tf L " f?''^ quarters encouraged, to 

ficatlon on the bas f a iSberll frJ^ nfn""*'"" ""r"" '^^^sive teacher certi- 
tionary certificate' and the sur^LfJ f degree, several years of teaching onaproba- 
professional edSca 10^^^^^ 9^ J much^reduced sellctlooSf 

Of Virginia has rec n iy aloSy fliS^-f ^M^h II! t^e. evening). The University 
professional education classSs at an^unrilnlS^^^^ ^^^'t "° courumk in 

dents complete ^tr«inf^^"L'L^"?!rSr!?"f??' Bachelor's level; rather, stu= 



dents complete a trtlonal non nrnf^efiS- bachelor's level; rather, stu- 
year consisting ent ^fSradMat^ U--'"*^ degree and then ttind 

degree and teacher ifila^ion Thl ej^fation coursework leading to thiM.Eo 
Anierican educatloK 6^^^ Se^ °^ '^^O'^ reportson 

united in their gene recoMnendallin fhft ^^r change but are almst 

well as college ItSL of^SucaltorretuJn if bas^^ 'tf ^^l^^^^] students as 
coursework. In the real m of underarariMatnJ^h ' traditional content-area 
is most Often equati th I :^2J.1^r!S"!*!j!!S^^er preparation a "return to basics- 



is most often equated with a ^eturrto raHmf^O I Ph®P?''"^°^ * "'"e*"'"" ^ basics' 
arts education and a ^816^01^ of an L^SP'"^''^ emphasis on a traditional llbiral 
courses. In sho?t, to f tJeSe Is Jn uS '"J technical, skill .oriented 

between the liberal arts and ^Mcy^H^rf+fi antagomstlc, relationsliip 

tic, organizational e and ^ pSol if rShfS^^^ ^" « P^osi- 

iiy ^ pernaps, in a philosophical, mission sense as will. 
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sense of second-ilass cltlzensh ^ iducftion le^f "^P?? f burdtntd witr a 
era! arts mosaic is conntcted to a brS^ * contriouting fabric ir, trife Hb- 
could insplra, or at leXllScJSragrslllls^l^^^^^^^ rnls.fo, that 

ary depth of knowledgei criticalapp^elut In of^J^^^ d1gt=1pl1n- 
and apply knowledge and information- he Qhl^nJ , ^-^^^^^ lea^— n, 

.oral challenges.^and s^ns^t^^f^J^V^^ of SfSI^LljJS^lI ^ ^^1'^'' 

educat?orlontr1bule^f tJ2^?§|°^":i:^^ J- t=eacher 

ly. not by abandoning all underfraduatf Iea?h1nl .nH t^r^ ^-C'*' "^f^* c.=ertain- 
ate-lWel" profession- that ' ^eacrnng and beeoming inclusively a ' "qradu- 

not for education! llJen t I flm1?fof iTt^""' foMaw and ^ mail? 1. r^t 
the ways 1n which teacher educaJors and tearh^J 1 ^f^?' ^^'^^ ^^^^ lows of 

to the liberal education of the sJudlnt: education courses could conW.rlbute 

"MntSrJrlse-'^Whlfarffh?"!]''? ^^'^^ critically understand the educational 

there is no better way to learn than to teach oJhers. °^ ^^^9®^ 

"d^sc1p?1nes anfaff'^^h'"^ ^^'''^'^ traditional liberal ^r^ts 

tJr^?eamlesl'web-of1ea^ni^f " mlHr°''Ir9e. . Whlt^ead once referr^Jilo 
edge trad 1tfonafiy°Jlewl5"]f libera Irts^ "^f" of ^n.«owl = 

Pr-ocess also help leffnfflberirSduMllon!''*"^^ P«d»9fl-s1cal 
'"tIsr'sMlfld'S?!?' °^ connections betwean disci pHn«w exp^r- 

with JSn«?s'?o'?'..ricrS2izLi?iifr ^hiSf/^fn'r^ s^*'™^"^ °^ edu«rtfo„ 

so^^ra:VS?o?:ni?Ja1-dS^^^^^ 

realms. Let us make full uc^ oPtM? « 1 *° ^^^^ ioii access to both 
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persistent. 



Chicago P^essfTiy?' C. Jencks. Th. AeadernirR.vn1^Ulnn (Chicago: The Univ. of 
Random HLJ"-?agS; ^'""^^g^" College an d Univer sity; A History (New York: 
Of Chicago Prfssri'oM"""^^""^" ^'"^^^^''^ ■■niversl^ (Chicago: The Univ. 

i8o|^iNii>o?r%iy^ 

.gg4.^ Bruce Kimball . O^^rQnj Phnosophers (New York; Teachers College Press 
Macmhla^pL'^PrefsfllsTf °^ gducatin^ndjtherjssa^ (New York/ 
Statementlllal)."""'^""'^ Association, "What We Believe" (Mission 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND THE LIBEWL ARTS 

Peter F. Carbons, Jr. 
Duke Un1v#ri1ty 

of course^ifttllt 4.'?^ '^^t^ding are also extrlnslcally or Instrumental ly good, 
claim th!; ^" they are means to other values such as freedom. Thus the 

As Paul nLt l^^'l^ tducat on should liberate Is more than a play on words 
Jlnet- observed. It has long been a fundamental Western educaHonal 

that ^ attained the concept of an education 

tnat was liberal not simply because it was the education of free 
m?nd T slaves, but also because they saw It as freeing the 

e^^or and Tnus?on'a'Hli"5 *° f^"1na reason °frSm 

error and illusion and freeing man's conduct from wrongA 

In addition to freeing the mind from error and Illusion a liberal 
dn«SaJ'°" "'f * •xP^cted to loosen the Intellectual constraints Imposed by 
on'^i'^JJ?^ prejudice and to foster In Its recipients the disposition K act 
nniM-Ln « ! - °^ reflection rather than on Impulse. For as John Dewey has 
pointed out, a person whose conduct Is controlled by whim and Impulse "has at 
w??ch °h"J^h muslon of fraedom. Actually he U directed by' forces I veJ 
which he has no command." Z Here, as In so many of his writings. Dewey Ilso 
distinguishes between negative and positive freedom. w^i^mgs. uewey also 

For freedom from restriction, the negative side. Is to be 
E^rnn ° ^ " ^ ^ frBBdom which Is powen power to frame 

SmS Ini J^fP/i^ly.^ to evaluate desires by the consequences 

tit ^« ""^^"1* "P°" them5_power to select and order 

means to carry chosen ends Into operation, 3 

s1anif5la„J^^f*'°"-^''? M'lfl" knowledge and positive freedom takes on added 
significance In a society that purports to be democratic, for as R S Peters 
^tf^"^' ^^^M democracy" refers to more than a system of political 

institutions and processes. It also suggests a social system In which peope 
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are committed to the determination of public policv on the haQ<c ^-f j 
deliberation. 4 and such a commltmant presuppos*^^ enliqh^^^ 
presupposition not far removed from the jlffe^sonlan dfctum thTi* a""'"'' 
cannot expect to remain both free and Ignorant); 



nation 



all Jt^H^nf. l^^r^l education thus far advanced pertains, of course to 

r.uitrji, :°f\ ? lz'aVoVz 'ux's^.,\y r 

the teacher's prime responsibilities. And certainly the fosterl no of on^H 
citipnshlp is a legitimate goal of schooling, at least to th^ lxlfent^ o? 
developing the capacity for deliberation that Is required of freriltl^ens. 

furJlh^'^"]l^J^''!:r^^^ and specific intellectual tools 

;i^S?af ff notll ^^J^^^l-^ ^rk^-X^ 
to%hin-'°1,- . ^^"^^^ l-nPortant 1s the contribution that liberal studles'Lke 
to the teacher's capacity to put his or her everyday professional activities 

va"f^s"'All%L'^f ^'^^ V" °f long^ra^glld^cUi^nainVm^^ 

ilth what s n^Ji^^^^i^-°-''^^^f^^'^^^''''^'^'°'' programs are preoccupied 
V.lh ^« J practical and immediately relevant to occupational requirements 
Such concerns are perfectly reasonable and appropriate, of course, burthlv 
JonLJ J-vS^^T^^'i^^ «"'P'^"^« on the theorWical. mo% abstS 

parilhial°L n Ma^i;-'\f' n" ""^IT """^^ Professional and Intel llctual 
parocniailsm. As Mark Van Doren has argued, teachers need a liberal ar-tc 
background in order to fully understand what th'ey arfteLh^l^ and why ^ey aJe 
cl^tj^her"^'°"' '''' understanding. Van Doren th4s. the^ ^ ^Sl 

Doren's comment Implies that teachers who cannot explain +he basis for 
is a urfl*T''H '";?^\-^ competent technicians but not professionals. a^ th?s 
IS a useful distinction. Professional status In most fields is derived !n 

'w/'ln tJf '^''^^ practice is relaLd lo ^cJ4lar^?f anS 

fmnfjit^l? 5® "u^ sciences, thereby enabling the practitioner to 

understand and explain the theoretical basis of his methodology: If ^s^^r and 
mnJo^K i,^'"' "'•.'•"t' " clear that a teacher needs to ^ concerned with 
more than her subject and her ability to transmit that subject to her siudenJs. 

If we take seriously the task of producing professional teachers we need 

That'i;' 1^'saf %h;^ f 1h"? ""''K "knlw'how" b^^ al^'^'-knor'w y!" 
select^ S }^%^^''^^ know why they are using the methods they hive 
selected. When something goes wrong in the teaching-learning process a 
professional ought to be able to diagnose the cause or causes of the d?fficuUv 
with reasonable accuracy and to prescribe measures of dealing with the prob em 
solution'' '-'"^^ "'^''^ ^"'^ '''''' t° l«ad to a satUfactorJ 
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if ..n®t'*-**i' *° "y, this 1s a tan ofder. and I do not wish to suqqest that 
n can be met simply by a thorough grounding In the liberal arts T L u 
Joundar'n''"? right combination of Hberll studies anS educational 
founda^t.ons (educational psychology, history of education, philosophy of 
education, social foundations of education, etc/) togeS with som^ 
tist instruction and internship e.peri'ence might prove equaf to the 

setup ^oJ V I f ^ ^? to avoid the conclusion that we will have tl 

pro^^ional preparai^^^ ^"^^^^ '^^^^ — sh^ *? 



Pk,-i' ^u"^ 1^% Hirst, "Liberal Education and the Nature of Knowledae " in 

65/\Ft^^ °pX^sh !7brra'pga°Je^t?i»rT93 8).^"^" '^"^ Coll,er BooRs, ,963). 

3, Ibid,* 63^64* 

UnwtnM970), ^Ijgg Educatio n, 2nd ed. (London: George Allen & 

^hLnl^CSprlngflSbL'tlzf " ''''''' 

6, Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959). 175-176. 
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ARE THERE LIMITS TO MORAL EDUCATION? 

Tom Hawkins 
University of South Carolina at Spartanburg 

Many laymen and philosophers have asked: What does it mean to be 
moral (or immoral, for that matter)? Can a dog, an infant, or a 
profoundly retarded person perpetrate a moral or immoral acf? 
Doubtless most would say, probably not. Why? Simply because none 
possesses sufficient intelligence to consider the consequences of his 
actions; he cannot act deliberately and hence we cannot hold him 
responsible for what he does because he does not and cannot "know 
better." We see then ' that whatever other criteria are required of 
moral/immoral acts, such acts require at least some substantial 
degree of knowledge and intelligence to guide them-or put even more 
succinctly, moral agents must be able to act "intentionally."^ 

Suppport for this position is lent by Q. Simpson who allows that: 
"The concept of ethics is meaningless unless the following conditions 
exist: (a) there are alternative modes of action- (b) man is capable of 
Wdama the altematlves in ethical terms: (c) he is free to choose what 
he judges to be ethically good."2 But even more. R. Straughan informs 
us that any truly moral decision which becomes an action must meet 
the following criteria: (1) It must emanate from free choice; (2) must 
be intentional, from independent Judgment; (3) must be uncoerced by 
another agent; (4) the reasoning behind the decisions must be of a 
general or disinterested kind (i.e., logical, not emotional); (5) reasons 
must be expressible in terms of rules or principles which the individual 
is prepared to apply to other situations; and (6) the agent must undergo 
some degree of caring enough about the consequences to act upon the 
decision.'^ 



So if the above criteria are sound, we see that moral decisions 
leading to moral actions must be intelligently and logically 
(cognltively) connected to outcomes; they must be based on some 
degree of emotional involvement and caring (affectively); and obviously 
they must have rome tangible affect on another person, positive or 
negative (so they also have a social component, as well.)^ 
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m...,/ , ^"^ social ramifications of 

moral/ethical decisions for the time-being. I'd like to pursue this 
cognitive aspect and discuss its relevance to moral education and bring 
m some research which has a clear bearing on policies and practices 
v,s=a-y.s^ moral education. About two decades ago Lawrence Kohlberg 
mdicated that moral decisions were in part cognitive and 
developmental m nature, and that like Plaget before him. such 
decisions could be catagorized into a hierarchy of invariant states 
beginning with relatively simple reasoning and progressing to ever 
more complex reasoning. That is, whatever else is required of moral 
decision-making. Kohlberg found that it was absolutely necessary to 
possess certain cognitive powers prior to making progressively more 
complex moral decisions. But It should be pointed out that even though 
cognitive development Is necessary for moral development, it is not 
'l^^*^. ^^^^ sufficient for lt.5 Of course, anyone familiar with this 
position knows that it was nothing new. for Plaget had said the same 
thing earlier, but he had only a scant empirical base upon which to 
ground his theory and he failed to elaborate upon the scope and variety 
o^^moral stages, at least to the extent to which Kohlberg was able to 

But both Kohlberg and Plaget agree that moral conduct. In its 
highest sense. requires rather complex, abstract, more mature 
formal cognition; and without such cognition, an Individual Is not and 
cannot become morally autonomous, and a lack of such autonomous 
decision-making ability would Indicate a failure to meet the piv.tol 
cntena of Simpson and Straughan.7 This raises a serious question for 
both cumculum and instruction with respect to moral education- 
namely, since research Informs us that most elementary level and at 
least half of the secondany level students have not advanced to the 
formal operational" or abstract level thinking that full moral thought 
and action requires, and that moral development tends to lag behind 
cognitive development, can we teach children and adolescents to be 
fully moral-or at least to reason that way? I contend that given what 
research has found on cognitive development of children and 
adolescents in the USA, for a vast majority-probably at least 90% of 
children at the elementary level and for at least 75% at the secondary 
level--we cannot o Again we cannot simply because in order to become 
fully moral (In our previously noted sense), a child or adolescent 
requires not only a rather complex, abstract reasoning capability but 
also sufficient experiences at working through, and exchanging ideas 
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about, moral dilemmas-experiences 
patience on the part of not only 
well.9 



which require time, effort, and 
the student, but of the teacher as 



Now some whom 1 would refer to as "educational optimists" would 
tend to eigher ignore or discount the research in this area and argue 
that the moral education of children and adolescents in our schools 
simply requires time, technique, and perseverence, and then virtually 
ail students could be brought to the highest levels of moral thinking 
But If the research is valid, it would appear that even if instruction 
were "adequate" to the task, it would be futile unless the student were 
"ready" and such resdiness requires minimally a rather sophisticated 
level of cognitive complexity: furthermore other evidence shows that 
such readiness and complexity appear to be as much, or more, a matter 
of maturation of the central nervous system as it Is a matter of 
experience or tralningjO In the same vein, additional research informs 
us that unfortunately some children and adolescents appear not to 
acquire such requisite cognitive complexity, no matter what we provide 
for them in instmctional experiences. 1"' In fact, what the problem of 
moral instruction poses is not necessarily what the schools and 
teachers do or fail to do, it Is at least In part what the problem of 
human intelligence poses: fundamentally, It Is the perennial question 
of why are some human beings (at all ages) more able to learn 
cognitlvely-oriented subject matter than are others?"' 2 

Although this Is an extremely controversial subject, socially, 
politically, economically, and for a host of other reasons too numerous 
to mention here, and one that probably many researchers may have an 
interest in but for "pereonal/professional" reasons steer clear of, 
nonethsless, considerable research has been conducted on this subject 
for the past half century or so the findings of which are interesting. 
Indeed. I am referring to the research of A. Jensen, H.J. Eysenck, R.' 
Hernstein, and many others who have found through a review of a host 
of studies and through the use of highly refined statistical procedures 
that an hypothesis which states that hereditaiy (primarily genetic) 
variables seem to outweigh those of the environment when it comes to 
explaining why it Is that children and adolescents perform well, or 
poorly, in school; and why it is that they also perform correspondingly 
well, or poorly, on both academic aptitude tests and on achievement 
tests as well. Put differently the research on human intelligence and 
especially the kind of cognitive learning aptitude and ability required 
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in our schools-at all levels-has tended to show that schools 
teachers, or varied "experiences" cannot do very much If anything to 
boost cognitive learning ability, even though rather heroic attempts 
have been made to do soJJ The findings of such research reveal that 
probably hereditary factors play a stronger role in the development of 
human cognition than do environmental factore."i4 |n other words, the 
rate and degree of Mgnitlve development in human beings tends to 
respond less to environmental Intervention and mors to simple 
maturation- and the cognitive development both Piaget and Kohlberg 
told us was required to teach the higher stages of moral development 
may not be amenable to instmctlon. no matter how Intensive or 
sophisticated. 

Of course we could simply ignore the heredity hypothesis altogether. 
But to do so, I think, condemns us to that age old, rather worn and 
even delusory, Ideological notion that all \mmmmm nan learn all 'th,nr ,e 
no matter how subtle or complex-Including moral principles and their 
applications-and that all we need to do is find the right kind of 
instructional techniques to bring these learners up to our expectations, 
moral or otherwise. 

The reality of the matter and few would argue with it Is that most 
theoreticians interested in the subject of human cognitive ability 
admit that human cognitive learning ability and its various correlates 
is a result of both hereditary and environmental factors, and that from 
a scientific standpoint what Is at stake Is what p ercentage each plays 
in human learning and behavior.15 Now on this score not only Jensen, 
but many other educational psychologists have determined that from at 
least half to as much as 90% of the variance In cognitive ability is 
attributable to hereditary variables.16 Jensen in fact claims that 
about from 75 to 80% is closer to the mark."'^ 

Of course there is a host of other thinkers from varied backgrounds 
who not only disagree with the work of the so-called hereditarians, but 
they even claim that they are either misguided, unscientific, racist, or 
all three. 1° But in reading the criticism, I find that a good deal of 
their criticism hinges much more on ideology than on careful analyses 
of the research and Its methodology. 19 For example, S. Gould In his 
book, THE MISMEASURE OF MAN, perpetrates the age-old "bad seed" 
fallacy by claiming that because the research of a century or so ago 
was unscientific, misguided, and largely political in nature, so 
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therefore the research which came after WWII must also follow the 
same pattern.^ It simply doesn't meet the criteria of sound logical 
reasoning. The rules of the scientific game require criticism of both 
data and method in order to demonstrate invalidity of conclusions 
assertions. And in reading a good deal of the literature on this subject 
smce 1960. I see no data or arguements which discredit Jensen 
Eysenck, or Hermstein' and much more to support their findings. 

In any case, what can we conclude from all this? It's difficult to 
say. given the on-going research in the area of the "causes" of human 
cognitive ability and the heredltao^ and environmental factors which 
bear on its development. However, regarding policies and. practices 
concerning the "teaching" for moral development there are two things 
we ought to consider: First, and probably foremost, we must recognize 
that teaching (or instruction) is. and can only be, an anvironrmntai 
phenomenon. That is, the process of teaching is chiefly one of 
manipulation of that part of an organism's (the student's. In our case) 
environment which has as its goal to produce leaming in said organism 
And this places the teacher in the role, like it or not, of the "practical 
environmentalist," since the teacher, qua teacher, can do utterly 
nothing about a student's hereditary make-up, but has at his/her 
disposal only the environment with which to work to produce any kind 
of leaming m the student-cog nitlve or otherwise. But perhaps equally 
important for the long term, the second consideration we might want to 
suggest is that perhaps due to individual differences in cognitive 
leammg ability-which may in fact be due in large measure to 
hereditary differences not all, perhaps not even a majority of students 
in our schools can be taught to be fully autonomous moral agents But 
If not fully moral, what? I would suggest that moral trainmg be aimed 
at least at the Kohlbergian stage IV or "Law and Order" orientation 
Why? Hor at least two salutOQ' reasons: (a) because here evidence 
shows that a vast majority of our students, especially at the secondary 
level, can and do become fully "concrete operational" in their thinking 
and hence are therefore able to reason morally at the Kohlbergian level 
IV or "law and order" level , and (b) this cognitive/moral orientation 
would imbue the student with at least a sense that "People ought to 
obey the law." Think about it. If we could instill such an orientation in 
a large majority of our students and fellow citizens, we would 
encounter what I believe would be a vast improvement over what we 
are witnessing in the modern day in many quarters of our society- 
namely a deplorable Increase of serious crimes against people and 
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property and a general disregard for the law. rendering many of our 
homes, streets. neighborhoods, and schools Increasingly precarious 
places to be. 

To put the above in different words, I am saying that the "causes" of 
human cogniti*'© learning ability notwithstanding, our curricula and 
instmction in our schools ought to be focused on an all out attempt tn 
provide those experiences for M students which will bring them up to 
the highest moral developmental level possible. But after making such 
heroic attempts we ought not be too surprised If only a few students 
reach the complex moral level described by Simpson and Straughan 
And who knows, perhaps the scientific engine will someday provide us 
with some magic chemical injection, electrical stimulus, or surgical 
procedure, or some other biological, chemical, or physical technique 
which will make every student fully, autonomously "morally educable" 
buy bnnging him/her up to a full functioning Plagetian "formal 
operational" cognitive level. For If we could do this, then, and only 
then, could we begin to aim at that lofty ideal of teaching "all men and 
women to become fully moral men and women." moral In the verv 
highest and best sense. 
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RESPONSE TO 

am: thefj: limits to moral education? 

John U, Davis 
Bathany College 



important to tS ohi ^ S ^ f /""^ P«*«ntad by Dr. Hawkins ara very 

important to the philosophy of eduoatlon. Th« paper atrikes me a. being very 
provocative. It deals with serious issues that are not part of our eveLdlf^dis- 
course I am particularly interested in the fact that aduoational philosophers 
are looking at psychology, the progeny so many years ago of philosophy: 

This respondent certainly does not intend to disagree with the analysis of 

"° reasoning present.d h.re. In fact, I argued at this meeting 
last year that reason was not only a key component of moral education but that it 
I wiS%t?f.°°fr^f.f ? Which the school, the public-, school, should be concerned, 
of ^tjll intend that reasoning, thinking i£ you prefer, is the main business 



Dr. 



Hawkins, it seams to me, raises two main issues in this paper. First he 
contends that most people do not reach the higher stages of reasoning described by 
Lawrence Kohlberg. The higher stages of rsasoning require what Piaget called 
hypothetico deductive thinking, usually referred to as formal thought, vchile 
concrete thin]«.ng limits the person to seeing an issue as black or white . right or 

thought gives one the ability to look at many aspects, the various 
ramifications of each and to view the outcome from various perSpect Ives! ThllT 
skills are necessary for what Kolberg called post conventional or autonomous 
reasoning. This reasoning may well have at its base the law and order perspective 
of an earlier stage but it recognizes that laws are enacted with a pu^ose. When 
that purpose is not being achieved by the law citizens should work to change the 
law. This reasoning chain requires the ability to keep several aspects of an 
issue m mmd at once. Kiafs formal thought. On the other hand, the adult who 
claims to am scrupulously fair because he treats everyon. equally and insists on 
absolute equality without consideration of intention, size, age or any other 
tactors IS demonstrating concrete rather than formal thought. 

Second, he contends that the reason that most people are not able to think 
conceptually is genetic and not amenable to change through the environmental in- 
fluenca of the school. In less elegant terms one might say, "You can't make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear." 

I really doubt that either of these premises would gat much of an argument 
from a teacher of mathematics. The calculus is not attainable by all. Because they 
cannot think conceptually in mathematics some adults surreptitiously count on their 
fingers when they attempt to do the subtraction In their check book. The history 
teacher also recogniaes that not all students think conceptually in his subject when 
he asks them to identify similarities between two differant historical events. The 
concrete thinker sits with pencil ready to write THE right answer and may become 
quite irritated if none is forthcoming. 

This situation exists. Many people are not able to think conceptually while 
they are in the charge of the public school. in fact the work of William Perry at 
Harvard suggests that the situation may be even worse than stated in this paper. ^ 

Correspondences Box 91, Bethany, WV 26032 ' 
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He found that vmry few of the seniors at that institution ware using what we might 
paper, not with tiie research cited to document the contentions. My concern is witi= 

nmStif -"^ *° -necessarily p.ssiLstic!"lSsr 

niniiistic, ana with the presentation itself. 



and tSt °Ku"t P°i"t=' that not everyone reasons conceptually 

and that the reason for that lack has a strong genetic base, carries an overtone 
that approaches author bias rather than reasoned Inquiry. He suggestfthat 
^ educatxonal optimists" ignore the data, ie. , his "conciuaions," and 4at this is an 

extremely controversial subject," one that many professionals will "steer olear 
of for personal and professional reasons." l cannot, imagine that. Should 1 
have checked the audienco before the session began? should I now ask that the 
doors be locked? There is only one way that these two basic points can b^ 
controversial, and that is if they are misapplied. 

1. do remember being offended by Jensen's 1969 article in the Hars>-ard 
Educational Review.'* 1 was astounded whan talking with Kevin Marjoribanks in 
the early seventies about his research showing that IQ subscores varied by race or 
ethnic background even when socioeconomic status was accounted for. 3 i remember 
thinking that the old saw that the Oiinese were good with numbers now had some 
empirical validity. But neither of these people suggested then or now that ALL 
people m that race or ethnic group were the some. When that research is cited to 
support compensatory education or preferential treatment on the basis of race or 
ethnicity there is and wall should be controversy. But that is not the ease here. 
Hawkins IS not suggesting that we should lump people by race, that we should 
stereotype and not look for what has come to be called a normal curve. He is 
simply suggesting that schools cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's ear The 
i^lication that there is something sinister and dangerous about thesse ideas, in 
this application, bothered me. 

For the purpose of this response, let me accept Uhe contention that ninety 
percent of measured (predicted) aptitude and ninety oercent of measured IQ come 
from a genetic base. Does that suggest that wo should give up the effort to 
stimulate conceptual thought entirely? If it is not possible to stimulate moral 
reasoning I must wonder where the last generation of nwral reasoners came from, 
where indeed you came from. 

There seems to be a shift in the language of the paper at this point The 
author never defined the term education but this last section implies that we are 
to indoctrinate. The author calls for, "moral training," not moral reasoning miA 
suggests that we "instill"an orientation to a certain concrete rule that, "People 
ought to obey the law." If i am correct that the language chosen indicates the 
intent, and it indicates that we are simply to tell young people the right answer, 
then I must wonder where the next generation of moral reasoners will get the help 
it needs in this crucial work. 

Let me return to the teadier of mathematics mentioned earlier - the one I 
suggested would not be surprised that not all students will be able to achieve at 
a high conceptual level in mathematics, miat teacher has many colleagues who 
gave up trying to help students see the beauty and organization of mathematics. 
Rather than saying, "My that's an interesting way to represent long division, c 
we think of some other ways to represent what is happening when we divide?", the 
teacher coaplains, "Tell your Father that's not the way we do it here." Many 
teachers have given up on teaching conceptual understanding. They may beli 
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taats aS'LaXr °l SouJ^' """^ only right answers will count whan the achievement 
casts ar. graded. 1 would suggeat that many history teachars also aep th^i^ ^nV, 

to histlriSl luasLn Zr-""^ ^"^^ teaching the rule, the shibboleth answer 

to historical questions is the proper goal, and success will be measured on the 
test I would suggest that this paper puts us in that same position in tILs of 

wrifa^hSvf °"the1""f is diHfcultt°\ot a^ritudent. 

«t i ? at the same level at a given time. Some may never manage the calculus 

or Kohlberg-s stag. five. But I cannot stand idly by and allow morafeScation 
wrifnSfsu«LI:" °* ""'"^ conceptual understanding. Remembered rilJtlis^ers 

>,"^^" the student doe. not grow in conceptual understanding it's not the genes 

heiSt"«hv!^ f^^v-.f ""^'^^^ the^sa^e 
height, physical .kill or conceptual level,- despite the fact that we ^n the school 

has TchSi fV'^f"* f ^" "'"^""^ achievement, the seholl still 

has a Charge to do its 30b. Thm school should still take children where they are 
and facilitate conceptual development. It may be that Mr. Hawkins felt he 
^tfSSt^" ; »fff™«nt in his paper when he referred to the "educational 

^KJ^ *® v,"^" -^fj technique and perseverence" are all that is 

needed to bring all students to the highest levels of thinking. I doubt it, 
however. mie proposal most like that, in my experience, is Mor' imer Adler'a 
Paideia proposal. Adle.r simply argues, as I do, that the proper goal of the 
cSrln/J oh^"^'""^"* ^i'*^"? the populace, not to indoctrinate certain 
liJff^ ? S students will not achieve the highest 

facility should, however, be given a chance to develop some 

Mf^J^jT^ ""i* point like Socrates„^in MENO,^ as he argues toat there are 
different goals of education and that they require different procedures. If our 
r,T T T"^ - uniform product with a uniform set of beliefs then there im 
no need to design educational strategies which will foster growth from where the 
student IS to more mature conceptual positions. Mo need %o work to find ways to 
help students consider alternatives, consequences, develop principles, it is 
enough to tell them that the law is there and it must be obeyed. i have no 
doubt that most Americans think the goal of education is to get higher scores 
than the Russian children do on achievement testa. Wiat 1 am referring to as 
moral education may not be possible in American schools to-day. Thinking does 
take time, technique, and perseverence as Mr. Hawkins suggested the "educational 
optimist would report. Thmt time can be better spent if our goal is simply the 

f test scores. But also like Plato, as he develops the argument in 
^NO, I am convinced that rules and other extemalitiea are leas iniportant than 
toe awakening of the inner capacities of man. Virtue is not learned and rementoered. 
virtue is constructed, 

I agree that few of my students will achieve the complex moral level that 
Hawkins began his paper with. I am often amazed though with the ability young 
people have to jump steps that it took me years to go though. I find young 
people m their late teens who have achieved an Insight that I and my peers did 
not recognize until a much older age. I do not share the negative tone of Dr. 
Hawkins paper. 1 am his optimist, maybe. But if we fail to facilitate the 
conceptual growth of young people, if we continue to accept the realist notion 
that all knowledge must be reflected in the score of an achievement tesf and that 
other school activities are frills, if we continue to speak of the basics without 
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reeofnizing thinking as tha most baaia of tham all t win r^i^r-^ 4.u v,i 



calb^ V Fonna of Intell aetual and Ethical Paval opmant in the 

/^h"'.' ^^^^ Hol t to nehart and Winston, Ine!?^!!)^ 

HarvLd ^f" ^ ""^^^ 3:.Q. and ScholaatL Aahiaveman;-' 

Harvard Eaucational Raviaw (Winter 1969) ■ 59-62 «cniavament. 

Oxfok."'' «*^Joribanks was than teaohing in th« Division of Education Studias, 
Prass, 54ir!^" "^'^'^^^^ Plato's Meno (Mew York. The Libaral Arts 
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